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FOR THE BENEFIT OF MANKIND 


LFRED NOBEL put new power into the world 

in a double sense; first, by the invention of 

dynamite, and second by devoting his fortune 

in his will to the reward of “those persons 
who shall have contributed most materially to benefit 
mankind.” What dynamite has done since it came into 
the world we can all see in the gigantic feats of en- 
gineering which it has made possible, the sundering of 
continents, the rending of mountains, the burrowing 
under rivers, the laying of skyscraper foundations on 
the eternal rocks, the unlocking for us of the subter- 
ranean treasure houses where are stored oil and water, 
gold and silver. 

Nobel’s other original idea has made less noise in the 
world, but possibly in the long run the foundation of 
the five prizes will have quite as great an influence upon 
civilization. The way to invention lies thru scientific 
research and the achievements which have received 
the Nobel medals are of the highest practical value as 
well as intellectual interest. Even the unscientific reader 
can appreciate something of what Marconi and Braun 
have done in wireless telegraphy, the Curies, Becquerel, 
Thomson and Rutherford in radio-activity, Réntgen, 
Michelson and Zeeman in light, Ramsey, Rayreigh, Ost- 
wald and Arrhenius in chemistry, Ross, Koch, Ehrlich, 
Metchnikoff and Carrel in medicine. The Nobel prize- 
men in literature are still more widely known, especially 
Mommsen, Mistral, Sienkiewicz, Kipling, Lagerléf, Mae- 
terlinck, Hauptmann, Tagore and Eucken. The prizes 
for promotion of peace and the fraternity of nations 
have gone largely to the organizations having this aim, 
but of the individuals honored the public is familiar 
with the names of Root, Roosevelt, d’Estournelles de 
Constant and Bertha von Suttner. 


T would not be correct to say that any of these discov- 

eries and achievements are directly due to the Nobel 
fund. On the contrary, the men and women who devote 
themselves to such unprofitable callings have higher 
aims than the making of money and often indeed make 
great personal sacrifices in order to carry on their work 
without hope of reward or fame. For that reason it is 
desirable that they should receive without effort on their 
part such distinction and financial help as a Nobel award 
bestows. The usefulness of the Nobel fund would have 
been much greater if the five committees had not dis- 
regarded the express stipulation of the founder’s will 
that the annual prizes should be given for something 
accomplished “during the year immediately preceding.” 
It was obviously the intention of Nobel that the Insti- 
tute should be a discoverer of discoverers, that it should 
seek out anywhere in the world the men or women, 


probably young and comparatively poor and unknown, 
who had made some important contribution to science 
or literature and give them immediately and uncondi- 
tionally a sufficient sum of money to put them in a posi- 
tion of economic independence. Instead of this the Nobel 
Institute has bestowed its prizes for the most part on 
individuals whose fame and position were already as- 
sured. This failure to carry out the wishes of the 
founder is especially conspicuous in literature, where in 
every case except perhaps that of Rabindra Nath Ta- 
gore, the chief work for which the award was bestowed 
had been done even before the establishment of the 
Nobel Institute in 1900. Six out of the fourteen recip- 
ients of the literature prize have since died of old age. 

Of course it is not easy to estimate the value of a 
scientific discovery or even of a book within a year or 
two from the time it becomes public, but that is what 
the Nobel committees are for, and since they consume a 
large part of the income of the fund on local libraries, 
laboratories and administrative expenses in order to 
determine the relative merit of the names submitted to 
them, it is not too much to expect that they should be 
able to discern a rising genius before he has appeared 
above the horizon of the popular viewpoint. 


UT except for this misconstruction of the founder’s 

intent the Nobel Institute has administered the trust 
in the proper spirit and with good effect. Especial credit 
should be given for its effort to comply with his desire 
that nationality should be ignored in the awards. We 
Americans may indeed feel hurt that of the seventy-six 
persons receiving prizes only four live in this country, 
but when we go thru the list and consider what names 
in it should be displaced by Americans more worthy we 
will find that we have little reason to complain of 
European prejudice. 

It is then not with the idea of improving upon the 
Nobel Institute or of competing with it that Professor 
Eucken on another page of this magazine suggests the 
founding of a similar institution in the United States. It 
is rather because the Nobel Institute has done so well 
that he wishes the same encouragement extended to 
other fields of human endeavor. The Scandinavian insti- 
tution awards five prizes every year, for the most impor- 
tant discovery or invention respectively in the fields of 
physics, chemistry and physiology or medicine, for the 
most distinguished work in literature, and for the most 
effective promotion of peace and internationalism. This 
leaves uncovered many fields of science and scholarship 
of equal importance to civilization and quite as inade- 
quately recompensed. An American Institute might 
without conflicting with the Scandinavian, give five an- 
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nual prizes for, say, psychology, philosophy, biology 
apart from physiology and medicine, sociology and the 
fine arts. The Nobel estate amounted to about $9,000,000. 
A similar sum from some American philanthropist 
would enable five prizes of the same or greater value 
than the Nobel prizes, some $37,000, to be given every 
year in perpetuity to those of any race and either sex 
who have made eminent contributions to the progress 
of civilization. Our millionaires have been unprecedent- 
edly generous in their endowment of universities, hos- 
pitals and libraries, but the endowment of individual 
genius affords a field quite as promising for the benefit 
of mankind. Surely a few thousand dollars given uncon- 
ditionally to the man or woman who has just done some- 
thing great is quite as likely to be profitably used as 
the money spent in the routine work of an old institu- 
tion confined to the purposes specified in its charter. 

We should not look to an American Institute as ‘in- 
tended primarily to reward American scholarship, how- 
ever much we may feel that Europe is slow to recognize 
transatlantic merit. An American Institute should, like 
the Nobel, be world-wide in its scope and administered 
with as little national bias as possible. But indirectly 
such an establishment would do much to advance the 
higher phases of civilization in this country. It would 
bring to us every year for lectures five of the most orig- 
inal men of the age. It would put America into the posi- 
tion of an appraiser of contemporary achievement and 
an arbiter of current controversy. All over the world 
scientists, inventors, scholars and artists would look 
first to America for appreciation and reward of their 
work. Europeans who, like Professor Eucken, have be- 
come personally acquainted with the American people 
know that they are not sordid, selfish and materialistic 
as they are reputed to be abroad. The founding of a 
Nobel Institute in the United States would tend to re- 
lieve us of the injustice of the reproach of ignoring the 
higher things of life and would also assist in removing 
whatever ground there is for this misconception of the 
American character. 


THE TASK OF MEDIATION—AND AFTER 


HREE envoys of General Huerta, two envoys of the 
United States, and the ministers of the mediating 
A B C powers are about to meet at Niagara Falls. In 
their conferences no representative of General Carranza 
and General Villa will take part. Those Constitutionalist 


leaders have refused to suspend their hostile movements ~ 


against Huerta. They will consent to no armistice. 
Hence they cannot take part in the conferences of me- 
diation. 

From their own point of view they are undoubtedly 
right. They are consistently defeating the forces of 
Huerta and steadily narrowing his sphere of control. 
They would only. forfeit advantage by forbearing to 
press the attack. 

But they are also right in a broader sense. In a pro- 
ceeding of this sort there is grave danger of confusing 
the issue. If men are to sit down together to seek, by 
conference and discussion and the making of mutual 
concessions, a way out of a difficult situation, the one 
thing of prime importance is to know exactly what the 
difficult situation is. What, then, is the situation which 
led to mediation and what are its difficulties? 





The A B C powers offered their good offices because 
the United States was on the verge of war with General 
Huerta and his supporters. In the incidents which led 
to the sending of the armed forces of the United States 
to Mexico and the seizure of Vera Cruz the Constitu- 
tionalists had no part. It was Huerta with whom we 
were concerned and Huerta alone. President Wilson did 
everything in his power to make this clear. Congress, in 
spite of a vigorous opposition from a minority ap- 
proved the President’s statement of the case. 

We were on the edge of war, not with Mexico, but 
with Huerta. We were there because he had refused to 
do the act which we had demanded as reparation for 
certain infringements of our national rights committed 
by his soldiers. Mediation stepped in to save the United 
States and Huerta from this precarious situation. 

It follows, “as the night the day,” that there is one 
question to come before the Niagara Falls conference 
and only one. When the answer to that question is found, 
to the satisfaction of both sides, the present difficulty 
will have been composed, the status quo ante will have 
been restored. That question is a simple one. 

Shall General Huerta fire a salute of twenty-one guns 
to the American flag in reparation for the unwarranted 
acts of his subordinates? If not, what shall he be called 
upon to do, and what shall the United States be called 
upon to accept? 

When that question is settled, the mediation confer- 
ence will have done the work for which it was created. 
It will be functus officio. The danger of war between 
Huerta and the United States will have been averted. 
In the natural course of events our ships and troops 
will come home and all will be as before. 

Almost, but not quite. The entrance of the A B C 
powers into the arena of Mexican affairs has intro- 
duced a factor of the first importance. When their pres- 
ent task is done, we shall still need their assistance in 
the far greater task that remains to do. 

Mexico will still be the scene of civil war. Huerta, un- 
recognized by any great power of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, will still hold a usurper’s seat in Mexico City. 
The people of Mexico will still be under not the govern- 
ment of a constitution, but the anarchy of war. The 
world will still be shut out from peaceful and protected 
and profitable traffic with Mexico. There will still be a 
steadily darkening blot on the civilization of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Here will be a great task in which the four great 
powers of the American continent may well unite their 
efforts on behalf of civilization. 

Argentina, Brazil and Chile have done a splendid act 
by their offer of mediation. Argentina, Brazil, Chile 
and the United States would do a more splendid one if 
they were to join hands in a concerted effort to release 
the people of Mexico from the grasp of anarchy and war 
and desolation and bring them into their own. 








SETTING THE CLOCK AHEAD 


HE British Parliament has had under discussion 
for some years a “Daylight Saving bill” which pro- 
vides that on a certain spring day all.the clocks of the 
United Kingdom shall be put forward an hour and set 
back again in the fall. But while London is still de- 
bating the question Cleveland has acted and is now by 
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the dial an hour ahead of its former time. The object is 
to put a greater part of the day’s life into the daylight 
hours, and it is easier to move the hands of the clock 
than to change the habits of the people. A man who is 
used to getting up at seven thinks it intolerable to leave 
his bed at six, but if all the clocks in sight say seven he 
has no complaint to make. That time is merely relative 
the philosophers long ago tried to teach us, but we really 
did not sense it until that great American invention of 
standard time meridians came into effect and we had to 
set our watches back or forward four separate hours in 
crossing the continent. 

Primitive man kept time by the sun, but later the 
astronomers persuaded him to change over to the stars 
as being standards more steady. Now, however, we real- 
ize that the earlier mode of measuring time had certain 
advantages, for the sun is still a more important lumin- 
ary than the stars, and even the invention of the electric 
light does not make the night quite the same as day. 
City dwellers rarely know when the sun rises and not 
aiways when it sets, but the nearer they can get their 
hours of sleep and waking to correspond with those of 
darkness and light the better for their health and 
morals. If they were all sensible they could of course 
leave the clock alone and shift their day’s schedule back 
and forth according to the season, but since it would be 
hard to get them to agree to this it is quite legitimate 
to trick them into good habits by moving the hands 
ahead. Unfortunately there is something in us which 
tends toward retardation as gravitation pulls all things 
downward. If an entertainment is announced for “eight 
sharp” the audience assembles at half past or later with 
the confidence of being on time. Even dinners, where 
perfect punctuality was once demanded, give more and 
more leniency to the late. Setting the clock ahead may 
have a good effect for a while, but we fear that this tem- 
poral gravitation will gradually overcome it and that 
before long the people of Cleveland will be getting up as 
late—sun time—as the rest of us. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


N these progressive days, the way of the boss and 

the reactionary is hard. The scalp of Senator Boies 
Penrose, of Pennsylvania, is sought not only by Demo- 
crat and Progressive but by those of his own party. If 
he gets the Republican nomination at the primaries on 
the eighteenth he will face Gifford Pinchot and A. 
Mitchell Palmer at the polls in the fall. 

But first he must hold his own against J. Benjamin 
Dimmick, who seven years ago achieved fame as the 
reform mayor of Scranton. 

The Republican party in Pennsylvania is burnt deep 
with the Penrose brand. The movement to supplant the 
Senator by Mayor Dimmick, a man of fine fiber and 
enlightened and aggressive public spirit, if it can be 
made successful, will do much to rehabilitate its tar- 
nished reputation. 

With Dimmick, Pinchot and Palmer to choose from, 
the people of Pennsylvania would have their first op- 
portunity in years to secure real representation in the 
United States Senate. 

Truly the way of the boss is hard—sometimes. This 
seems like one of the times. First a direct primary, then 


a direct election. Three lusty fighters besetting him 
before and behind. Would not this be an appropriate 
time for Senator Penrose to join Uncle Joe Cannon on 
some Sabine farm? 


THE INJUNCTION IN LABOR DISPUTES 


HE decision of the Supreme Court in the contempt 

cases against Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell and 
Frank Morrison must be unsatisfactory to every one 
concerned. The court decides that punishment of the 
defendants for the acts charged against them is barred 
by the statute of limitations. It tells nothing as to the 
much vext question of the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes. 

The case is more than six years old. In December, 
1907, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
granted an injunction against the three defendants re- 
straining them as officers of the American Federation 
of Labor from maintaining a boycott against the Bucks 
Stove and Range Company of St. Louis. The defendants 
were subsequently charged with contempt of court for 
violating the prohibitions of the injunction. Gompers 
was sentenced to jail for thirty days; Mitchell and 
Morrison were fined $500 each. Twice has the case been 
prosecuted. The first time, the lower court itself dis- 
missed the complaint on the ground of irregularities in 
its preparation. Now the Supreme Court has declared 
that the statute of limitations has run against the 
offense charged. 

The court’s decision helps us not at all toward the 
answer to an important question. 

Shall we continue to allow injunctions to be used in 
labor disputes to prohibit as crimes acts which if no 
labor dispute were in existence would be no crime? 
Shall we continue to allow judges to punish peremptorily 
without the possibility of a jury trial acts committed 
in labor disputes which are only technically contempts 
of court? 

Unquestionably the use of the injunction in labor 
disputes needs further definition. It likewise needs fur- 
ther restriction. The Supreme Court has been con- 
strained in the present case to afford neither. The fact 
is regrettable. But what judicial interpretation has 
failed to do, legislation should undertake. The duty 
now devolves upon Congress. 








WELCOME HOME 


N a few days the vibrant personality of Theodore 

Roosevelt will be once more in our midst. For seven 
months he has been in South America. He has been 
having a corking time. That goes without saying. For 
the stuff out of which are made the corking times that 
he is perennially enjoying is within him. 

He has preached to the South Americans—preached 
peace and friendship and international solidarity, as 
every good Nobel prizeman should; he has explored the 
wilds; he has found a river—closet geographers and 
envious explorers to the contrary notwithstanding; he 
has looked into the bright face of danger; he has added 
to his Admirable Crichton store of knowledge of fauna 
and flora and men and things. Of course he has had a 
corking time. 

It is true that he has been ill. But he is ever one to 
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“welcome each rebuff that turns earth’s smoothness 
rough.” 

May he come back a giant refreshed. He will continue 
to irritate some of us, to delight many of us, but to fail 
to interest none of us. He would be a churlish fellow 
indeed who would not bid him, Welcome home. 


FREE-NECKED MEN 


OOD news comes to us from Paris, and just in the 

nick of time with summer coming on. It is that the 
students of the Latin Quarter have started the fashion 
of wearing no collars. This, to be sure, is not so encour- 
aging as tho one single Englishman had been seen on 
the Strand décolleté, since Paris does not set the pace 
for masculine costume, but a prospect of relief from any 
quarter, even the Latin, is to be hailed with hope. The 
dress of women may be as foolish as that of men, but no 
particular foolishness lasts so long. Besides this advan- 
tage the “coefficient of variation,” to borrow a term of 
the biometricians, is always greater in feminine fashion 
than in masculine. So at the same time we see on the 
street ladies with celluloid strips sticking up back of 
their ears and others who look as tho they had just 
stepped out of an opera box. 

But man, poor man, when he whirls around the stand 
of sample collars finds his option confined to a choice 
between round corners or pointed, straight front or an- 
gular, and a variation in hight and circumference of 
some fractions of an inch, but all equally stiff, starched 
and uncomfortable. Many a man has been driven to ath- 
letics because only in this way could he get the right to 
wear occasionally a decently comfortable neck-rigging. 

His choler rose to such a hight 

That passion nearly choked him 
wrote the poet and the ear-minded compositor who set 
it up 

His collar rose to such a hight 

That fashion nearly choked him 
altered the sense but did not destroy the truthfulness. 
The collar was in antiquity the badge of servitude and 
it is still, servitude to fashion, the most unreasonable 
and tyrannical of masters. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
boasted of being “free-necked men.” Alas, we cannot 
claim to be their worthy descendants so long as we are 
held in the bondage of these cervical corsets. 








BYRON’S LAY 


HOSE who believe that the rules of grammar are 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians and that 
reputable writers never intentionally disregard them 
have long been distrest at the lines in Childe Harold, 
“Thou ... dashest him again to earth;—there let him 
lay.” The defenders of Byron’s grammatical reputation 
argued—in the discussion of the question that occupied 
the columns of the London Times in 1873—that it was 
a printer’s error due to the unauthorized insertion of a 
period after the word “lay” instead of allowing the verb 
to become properly transitive by running the sentence 
on to the next stanza so it would read “There let him 
lay the armaments which thunderstrike the walls.” 
But this ingenious apology is now disproved by the 
original manuscript which has been loaned by John 


Murray to the Leipzig Exhibition of Graphic Arts. The 
full stop after “lay” is undeniable, and what is more, 
the next stanza was added as an afterthought. ... 

When Browning criticized Byron on this point and 
called him “the childishest childe,” Gladstone came to 
his defense by quoting from Sterne’s Sentimental Jour- 
ney, “There was just room for the pencil to lay between 
us.” He might also have cited Butler’s Analogy, “The 
general Proof of natural Religion does not lay level. to 
Common Men,” and any number of earlier works, for the 
intransitive form of the verb was in good usage for 
the five centuries preceding the nineteenth. Byron then 
was only employing an archaism like “Childe” itself. 
Gladstone was right when he said “Byron seems to me 
to have used the language always as a master, some- 
times as a tyrant.” Nevertheless we dare not recom- 
mend any adventurous or careless schoolboy to use an 
intransitive “lay” in his next theme, for we fear that 
in spite of these authoritative precedents he would run 
a risk of being marked down for it. 





OF COURSE NOT 


T will be a source of gratification to all good Ameri- 

cans that the preposterous story of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
sending a bill for $3000 to the Brazilian Historical and 
Geographical Institute for his address before that body 
receives at last a sweeping official denial. The secretary 
of the Institute declares unequivocally that Mr. Roose- 
velt never solicited and never received any payment 
whatever—either of $3000 or of any other sum—for 
his address. 

The story as it was circulated was as improbable as 
it was outrageous. Those who knew him knew that it 
was impossible. , 

It is unfortunate that such a piece of scandal monger- 
ing should need denial. But since in this sinful world 
there are always ears eager for scandal and minds anx- 
ious to believe the worst of men in high position, it is 
fortunate that the denial is so complete, so authorita- 
tive, so convincing. 


BIAS 


CORRESPONDENT has written to warn us that 

we could not get a dispassionate account of the 
trouble in Colorado from Senator Helen Ring Robinson. 
Of the three reasons that he gives, one makes a special 
appeal to us. He says, “She is a woman and therefore 
unfitted by nature to form an unbiased opinion, as her 
sympathies will naturally go out to the women and 
children of the miners’ families.” 

Our correspondent has hit the nail squarely on the 
head, tho he has not driven it exactly where he intended. 
If he has since read Senator Robinson’s article, he will 
know that her sympathies do indeed “go out to the 
women and children of the miners’ families.” 

If that is bias she is biased. But if that is bias, so 
are we. If to have sympathy for women and children 
is to have bias; if to look upon the great industrial 
problems as human problems in which the elements are 
not capital and labor, but men and women and children, 
is to have bias, the world cannot have too much of it. 
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Carranza’s_ refusal 
to suspend hostili- 
ties was regarded 
with regret and misgivings by the 
three South American conciliators, 
who were unwilling that their efforts 
should be confined to the controversy 
between the United States and 
Huerta. They sought repeatedly to 
change his attitude, but in vain. He 
and Villa saw victory near at hand, 
and feared that conciliation would 
deprive them of the power they hoped 
to obtain. The conciliators felt that 
the situation was distinctly favorable 
to the United States, and that Huerta 
was at a disadvantage, being re- 
strained by the closing of his chief 
port, while the rebels were under no 
restraint whatever. They did not defi- 
nitely withdraw their invitation to 
Carranza. The door was left open for 
him, but he was practically elim- 
inated. 

It was decided that the conference 
should be held at Niagara Falls, on 
the Canadian side of the river, be- 
ginning on the 18th. The delegates 
appointed by Huerta were Augustin 
Rodriguez, Emilio Rabasa and Louis 
Elguero. It is said that they repre- 
sent all factions; also that all of 
them have served as counsel for the 
Cowdray oil interests. President Wil- 
son named Justice Lamar, of the Su- 
preme Court, and Frederick W. Leh- 
mann, formerly Solicitor General. 
Mexico’s delegates sailed from Vera 
Cruz on a German ship. Huerta 
asked that the sale or shipment of 
arms to the rebels should be prevent- 
ed, and was told by the conciliators 
that the embargo was in force. He 
filed with them a protest against the 
conduct of our Government, alleging 
that it was violating the armistice 
agreement by landing additional 
troops and war material at Vera 
Cruz. Some thought he was seeking 
a pretext for compelling war, be- 
cause he foresaw rebel success and 
preferred to be overcome by the 
United States. It became known that 
two German ships bearing arms and 
ammunition for him were approach- 
ing the coast, and there was talk at 
Washington of interference with 
them.’ But their cargoes were not 
landed, for the reason, it is said, that 
Huerta could not pay. 


Mexico and the 
Conciliators 


—_— The rebels, who had 

; declined to suspend 
of the Rebels hostilities, won sev- 
eral victories and were gradually ap- 
proaching the capital. General Gon- 
zales reported that at a town within 


a few miles of San Luis Potosi he 
had captured the Federal comman- 
der, 1800 prisoners, and much am- 
munition. A report from General 
Obregon said that a garrison of 
1600 men had fallen into his hands 
at Acaponeta, 100 miles south of 
Mazatlan. At the latter port a strand- 
ed Federal gunboat was destroyed by 
rebel guns. A rebel aviator, passing 
over the town, dropt a bomb that 
killed four persons. Villa’s attack 
upon Saltillo was delayed. Reinforce- 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


Leading subjects of debate were 
the Panama tolls repeal bill and 
the naval, agricultural and pension 
appropriation bills. Several sena- 
tors spoke at length on the repeal 
bill. The naval bill, past in the 
House, appropriates nearly $140,- 
000,000. Two battleships, instead of 
one, were supported by a vote of 
201 to 106. 

Joint resolution designating the 
second Sunday of May as Mothers’ 
Day was past by Senate and House, 
and a proclamation was issued by 
the President. 


Several thousand women, having 
been in parade on Pennsylvania 
avenue, presented to Congress peti- 
tions asking the passage of the 
Bristow-Mondell resolution for a 
constitutional amendment estab- 
lishing woman suffrage. 


The House Judiciary Committee 
reported, without recommendation, 
this resolution and the Hobson 
resolution for a prohibition amend- 
ment. 

In the House the Clayton bill 
concerning trusts (holding com- 
panies, interlocking directorates, 
price-cutting, etc.) was favorably 
reported from one committee, and 
from another a bill for federal su- 
pervision of issues of railroad 
stocks and bonds. 

An election committee report 
says that Representative Dyer, of 
Missouri, holds his seat unlawfully, 
owing to frauds at the polls, but 
adds that he deserves no blame. 


In the Senate, Mr. Lippitt’s 
resolution, asking the President for 
information as to published reports 
that he was assisting General Villa 
to gain the Presidency in Mexico, 
was laid on the table, after a brief 
debate. 

At the President’s suggestion, 
the House Democrats decided to 
hold a caucus on the 12th, for con- 
sideration of a program of legisla- 
tion. 

Among the subjects considered 
by committees were the following: 

Federal control of water power 
on the public lands. 


Charges against Justice Wright. 


Federal censorship of motion 
picture films. 




















ments increased the number of reb- 
els at Tampico to 7000, and the Fed- 
eral garrison of 2700. was fiercely 
attacked on the 10th. In _ several 
places Federal soldiers were desert- 
ing and joining the rebels. 

In the south, Zapata published a 
proclamation promising to capture 
the capital and condemning Huerta 
to death. A few days later he took 
possession of Cuernavaca, and be- 
came master of the entire state of 
Morelos, his lines being within fifty 
miles of the capital. Recalling his 
threats and having in mind his char- 
acter, many wealthy Mexicans left 
the capital and sought the protection 
of the American troops at Vera 
Cruz. 

General Maass, of the Federal 
army, in a letter to Villa, appealed 
to his patriotism and urged him to 
join Huerta’s forces in opposing “‘the 
invading Yankees.” The correspond- 
ence has been published. In his reply 
Villa accused Maass of promoting the 
assassination of Madero and of pro- 
voking intervention at the present 
time to escape defeat by the rebel 
army. The Constitutionalists, he 
said, desired to avoid a foreign war, 
but if it could not be avoided they 
would “face the two enemies, the 
powerful foreigner and the depraved 
compatriot.” There have also been 
unsuccessful attempts to gain the 
coéperation of other rebel generals. 

As 15,000 Federal troops were 
within sixty miles of Vera Cruz, our 
Government authorized General Fun- 
ston to extend his outpost lines. It 
was seen that he might need rein- 
forcements, and eight transports 
were chartered. 


The number of Amer- 
icans remaining in 
Mexico must be small, 
for the movement of refugees has 
been continuous. At two or three 
ports on the Pacific coast, the lives 
of Americans have been saved only 
by means of British or German 
ships, and this is true also of Tam- 
pico, on the east coast. There has 
been loud complaint because there 
were no American ships for refugees 
at that port. At a meeting in New 
Orleans of 600 who escaped, resolu- 
tions denouncing the Government 
were adopted. These refugees were 
besieged in a hotel by an angry mob 
when rescued by German and British 
naval officers. 

An explanation has been given to 
the public by Secretary Daniels and 
Admiral Mayo. The latter had been 
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JOSEPH RUCKER LAMAR 


Mr. Justice Lamar is one of the representatives 

of the United States at the Mexican peace con- 

ference. He has served as an associate justice of 
the Supreme Court since January, 1911 


ordered to take his ships to Vera 
Cruz. After he had left port the order 
was countermanded, but he was re- 
strained from returning to the har- 
bor by the advice of the British and 
German commanders, who were con- 
vinced that the presence of his ships 
at the old anchorage (after the cap- 
ture of Vera Cruz) would infuriate 
the Mexican residents and place the 
Americans in great peril. They of- 
fered to rescue the Americans. He 
was guided by their advice and he 
accepted their offer. 

Among those who have suffered 
are American newspaper correspond- 
ents who went to Mexico at Huerta’s 
invitation. One of them was kept in 
prison for eleven days. Dreadful 
stories are told by refugees’ about 

















From the Morning Oregonian 
A SPECTACULAR PURSUIT 


American men and women whose 
deaths were caused by torture and 
brutal outrage. 


The bodies of the 
The Dead from thirteen sailors and 

Vera Cruz four marines who 
were killed at Vera Cruz were 
brought on the battleship “Mon- 
tana” to New York, where, on the 
llth, there were impressive memo- 
rial services, including an address 
by President Wilson. Lying on flag- 
draped caissons, the coffins were 
borne from the Battery to the City 
Hall, where 500 school children sang 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” and 
Mayor Mitchel made a brief address. 
Thence the funeral cortege past over 
the Manhattan Bridge to the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard. At the head of the 
procession that followed the coffins 
was the President. Secretary Dan- 
iels and Governor Glynn were in the 
next carriage. In the long line were 
the congressional and legislative 
committees, naval and military offi- 
cers, and many prominent citizens. 
Business was practically suspended. 
Church bells were tolled, and spec- 
tators with bared heads lined the 
streets. 

On the parade ground at the Navy 
Yard a great audience had assem- 
bled. After the invocation, Secretary 
Daniels reported to the President 
the names of the dead men, adding 
those of two whose bodies had not 
been brought from the south. Their 
average age was a little more than 
twenty-three years. In his address, 
the President said he had a singular 
mixture of feelings. “The feeling 
that is uppermost is one of profound 
grief that these lads should have 
had to go to their death, and yet 
there is mixt with that grief a pro- 
found pride that they should have 
gone as they did, and, if I may say 

















J. C. Strauss, St. Louis 


FREDERICK WILLIAM LEHMANN 
President Wilson’s other appointee as peace 
delegate. He has served as solicitor-general of 
the United States, and as president of the Ameri- . 

ican Bar Association 


it out of my heart, a touch of envy 
of those who were permitted so 
quietly, so nobly, to do their duty.” 
Only once did he speak of the con- 
troversy with Mexico, and then he 
said: 

We have gone down to Mexico to 
serve mankind if we can find out the 
way. We do not want to fight the Mexi- 
cans. We want to serve the Mexicans 
if we can, because we know how we 
would like to be free, and how we 
would like to be served, if there were 
friends standing by ready to serve us. 
A war of aggression is not a war in 
which it is a proud thing to die, but it 
is a proud thing to die in a war of 
service. 

As he looked at the audience, he 
said in conclusion, and thought of 
the spirits that had gone, he knew 
that the road was clearer for the 
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From the Minneapolis Journal 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY SETTLING ITS OWN DIFFICULTIES 
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From the New York Herald 


THAT MEXICAN SHELL GAME: IT KEEPS 
YOUR UNCLE SAMMY GUESSING 


future. They had shown the way. 
“May God grant to all of us that 
_vision of patriotic service which 
here in solemnity and grief and 
pride is borne in upon our hearts 
and consciences.” 


Three engineers have 
been appointed by the 
President as members 
of a commission that will locate the 
projected railroads in Alaska and su- 
perintend the construction of them. 
They are Lieutenant Frederick 
Mears, of the navy, who has been 
connected with railway construction 
on the Panama ‘isthmus; William C. 
Edes, and Thomas Riggs, Jr., of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, who, in 
determining the location of the Alas- 
kan-Canadian boundary, made a sur- 
vey from the Pacific to the Arctic 
Ocean. Congress appropriated $35,- 
000,000 for the proposed railroads. 

Eleven parties are to be sent into 
Alaska by the Geological Survey, to 
make investigations as to the Terri- 
tory’s mineral resources. Nearly all 
the known and unknown districts will 
be visited by them, and their inqui- 
ries will relate in part to the location 
of the railroad lines. 


Alaska’s 
Railroads 


Colorado’s There are now 890 sol- 
oat Wes diers of the regular 

army in Colorado, and 
since their arrival there has been no 
fighting. The delivery of arms to 
the army officers proceeds slowly. 
Secretary Garrison has decided that 
the mines now closed must not be 
opened again at present. A martial 
court has begun an inquiry as to the 
conduct of the militia. A report of 
the Governor’s military commission 
asserts that the tents of the Ludlow 
colony were burned by the soldiers. 
Many of the men in uniform, how- 
ever, were mine guards or other em- 
ployees of the companies. Grand 














From Punch 


“A SORT OF WAR” ° 
President Wilson: ‘“‘I hope you are not shoot- 
ing at my dear friends the Mexicans?” 
U. S. A. Gunner: ‘‘Oh, no, sir. We have strict 
orders only to aim at one Huerta.” 


juries are at work, and mine owners 
as well as strikers may be indicted. 
The companies persist in refusing to 
permit arbitration. There are sev- 
eral factions in the Legislature, now 
in special session, and it is difficult 
to foresee what will be done, Prob- 
ably, however, bills will be past pro- 
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GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA 
Prince Alexander of Teck, appointed to succeed 
the Duke of Connaught, is forty years old, a 
brother of Queen Mary, and won military 

distinction in South Africa 




















From the Indianapolis Star 


A. B. C. DIPLOMACY: IT PUTS UNCLE 
SAM BETWEEN THE SHAFTS 


viding for compulsory arbitration, 
authorizing the Governor to close 
liquor saloons, and appropriating 
$1,000,000 for militia expenses. 

The Senate at Washington has 
voted to reject hereafter the annual 
contribution of $250,000 from the 
Rockefeller General Education 
Board, which has been used for farm 
demonstration work and the exter- 
mination of the boll weevil. One Sen- 
ator declared that the Rockefeller 
money was covered with “the blood 
of women and children shot down in 
the Colorado strike.” 

In New York certain anarchists 
and a few Socialists (whose course 
is condemned by the Socialist party) 
have continued their demonstrations 
of disapproval by marching back 
and forth in front of the Rockefeller 
offices, wearing badges of mourning. 
Several of them, led by Bouck White, 
the pastor of a “Church of the Social 
Revolution,” invaded, on the 10th, 
the church which Mr. Rockefeller 
attends, insisted upon making an 
argument, and were thrown out. 


~The work of re 


Many Lives Lost moving bodies 


in a Mine 


from coal mines 
No. 5 and No. 6 of the New River 
Collieries Company, near Eccles, 


West Virginia, was almost completed 
last week, and an inquiry by a coro- 
ner’s jury was begun. The two mines 
are connected far beneath the sur- 
face. When the explosions took place, 
in the middle of the afternoon, there 
were about 275 miners at work. The 
four shafts are 600 feet deep. Three 
of them were wrecked and closed by 
falling rocks and by the fire that fol- 
lowed the explosion. By means of the 
fourth fifty-nine men were rescued 
on the first day. The bodies of sev- 
eral of the dead were taken out. 
After two or three days’ hard work, 
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Paul Thompson 


WHERE THE PRESIDENT WILL KEEP COOL 


A tent has been put up in the White House gardens where the President will do much of his 
business in the hot weather. Telephones and plenty of office appliances go with it. A photograph 
from the roof of the State Department building 


it was seen that nothing could be 
done for the 172 men who were still 
in Mine No, 5, all of whom, it was 
believed, were dead. 

Rescue work was not discontinued, 
however, and at last the inner pas- 
sages of the mine were reached. No 
living men were found. On the 6th 
158 bodies had been taken out. 
The entire number of the dead is 
180. The mine is said to have been a 
model one, so far as measures for 
the protection of employees are con- 
cerned. One of the dead bodies is 
that of an insurance agent who en- 
tered the mine a few minutes before 
the explosion. Under the new work- 
men’s compensation law of West Vir- 
ginia, each widow will receive $20 a 
month, and there is an allowance of 
$5 a month for children. 


Looking in _ various 
parts of the world for 
oil to meet the growing 
demand for it as fuel on the ocean, 
English capitalists directly inter- 
ested in British shipping have de- 
cided to make large investments in 
California. Control of two of the 
prominent oil companies in that 
state is to be purchased by a syndi- 
cate, the head of which is Earl Grey, 
formerly Governor-General of 


Buying Oil 
in California 


Canada. 
His associates are Sir Thomas 
Boyden, deputy chairman of th? 


Cunard Steamship Company’s board; 
Sir William Garston, well known for 
his connection with irrigation proj- 
ects in Egypt; Sir Edward Ward, 
secretary of the British War Office 
and head of a large English steam- 
ship company; Andrew Weir, presi- 
dent of the Weir Steamship Com- 
pany; William Anderson, a _ ship- 
builder; and Lord Pirrie, of the 


White Star steamship line. Earl 
Grey is to be chairman of the board. 
The project, he says, is neither 
directly nor indirectly supported by 
the British Government. 


The Colombian Sen- 
ate past, on its 
first reading, last 
week, the treaty with the United 
States. An official copy, published by 
a newspaper in Bogota whose editor 
was one of the plenipotentiaries who 
signed the agreement shows, prob- 
ably, that the version published some 
time ago in this country (a transla- 
tion from the French, forwarded 
from Paris) was incorrect. In this 
version the United States exprest 
“sincere regret for anything that 
may have interrupted or altered the 
relations of cordial friendship long 
existing between the two nations.” 
In the English copy published in 
Bogota (by the side of the Spanish 
text) the United States expresses 
“sincere regret that anything should 
have occurred to interrupt or to mar 
the relations of cordial friendship,” 
ete. This change affects what has 
been called our Government’s apol- 
ogy, and, with respect to that, is one 
of some importance. 

The leading paper of Argentina, 
La Prensa, of Buenos Ayres, urges 
our Senate to ratify the treaty and 
“thus to affirm in solemn, diplomatic 
form the idea of ex-President Roose- 
velt that the United States should 
treat with Latin America on a basis 
of equality.” It appears, however, 
that the treaty is not approved by 
Mr. Roosevelt. In a long dispatch, 
cabled from Para bv a special corre- 
spondent and published in several 
newspapers (the greater part of it 
expressing opposition to the Panama 


The Treaty 
with Colombia 


tolls exemption repeal bill) he is 
quoted as follows: “In view of the 
nearness of a vote on canal tolls in 
the Senate, and the astonishing 
statement, which, I trust, is wholly 
without foundation, that the Admin- 
istration has offered to pay Colombia 
$25,000,000 blackmail because Co- 
lombia behaved so badly in the past, 
I wish to say a word on the Panama 
exemption clause.” He cannot be- 
lieve, he says (according to that dis- 
patch), that Mr. Wilson has consent- 
ed to pay $25,000,000 or any other 
sum. 


The British Gov- 
ernment, thru _ its 
representative at 
the Haytian capital, said to the Hay- 
tian Government, on the 6th, that 
the claim of one Peters, a British 
subject, for $62,000, which had been 
awarded to him by arbitration, on 
account of the destruction of his 
property during the Leconte revolu- 
tion, must be paid by six o’clock that 
afternoon. In the neighboring harbor 
was the British cruiser “Suffolk.” 
There was no money in the treasury. 
Congress hurriedly assembled in 
joint session and denounced the Gov- 
ernment because it had no funds. 
The resignation of J. N. Leger, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, was de- 
manded, and he promptly retired 
from office. It is said that our Gov- 
ernment asked Great Britain to give 
Hayti a little more time. But the 
money was paid in accordance with 
the British demand, having been ad- 
vanced by the National Bank. 

The American Minister, Madison 
R. Smith, of Missouri, a friend of 
Secretary Bryan, who was recently 
appointed, was in this country, He 
has since resigned, and our Govern- 
ment, needing a man of diplomatic 
experience in the place, has appoint- 
ed Arthur Bailly-Blanchard, for 
some time past secretary of the em- 
bassy at Tokio. 

The revolutionists in Santo Do- 
mingo have not been subdued, and 
the country is reported to be in a 
deplorable condition. Last week the 
cruiser “Washington,” on her way to 
Vera Cruz, was intercepted and sent 
to a Dominican port. Her com- 
mander, Captain Eberle, has asked 
both factions to send representatives 
to a conference. Both have consented, 
but he says a suspension of hostil- 
ities is impracticable. 


Hayti and 
Santo Domingo 


A year ago, on the 
sentencing of Mrs. 
Pankhurst to penal 
servitude for three years, the suffra- 
gets of England declared a “reign of 
terror,” and they certainly have ful- 
filled their announced purpose of 


The Militant 
Reign of Terror 
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causing as much exasperation as 
possible without loss of life. Prop- 
erty to the value of many millions of 
doliars has been destroyed, but the 
only fatality is the voluntary sacri- 
fice of Miss Emily Davidson, a grad- 
uate of London University, who 
threw herself in front of the King’s 
horse at the Derby races. This “pol- 
icy of pestering,” as the suffragets 
call it, has been carried on in such a 
variety of ways and with such in- 
genuity in the devising of novel 
methods of annoying the Govern- 
ment and the public that it has been 
impossible to guard against them. 
Among the outrages committed 
have been the smashing of windows, 
the interruption of church services, 
the destruction of flower beds in the 
parks, the cutting of telephone wires, 
the pouring of acid in mail boxes, 
the painting of statues, the cutting 
of library books, the slashing of 
paintings, the explosion of bombs 
and the burning of buildings. The 
bombs have for the most part been 
so poorly made or placed that they 
have done little damage, doubtless by 
intention, since some of them were 
merely dummy bombs. The work of 
the “arson squad” has been mostly 
confined to grandstands, clubhouses, 
railroad sheds and other vacant 
buildings, but several fine country 
houses have been destroyed. 

The attacks on pictures began by 
the cutting of the Rokeby Venus in 
March and was continued on May 4 
by the ruin of a portrait of Henry 
James, the novelist, by John S. Sar- 
gent, on exhibition in the National 
Gallery. A gray-haired lady drew a 
cleaver from her muff and struck 
three blows before she was seized, 
breaking the glass and making rag- 
ged gashes in the canvas. The pic- 
ture was one of the finest in the 
annual exhibit of the Royal Acad- 
emy, which had just opened, and had 
been purchased as a gift to Mr. 
James by a number of his friends. 


. As the activities 
Woman Suffrage in of the suffragets 
the House of Lords inerease the 
prospects of their cause appear to 
diminish. Woman suffrage has lost 
the majority which has for years 
favored it in the House of Commons. 
In the House of Lords a bill intro- 
duced by Lord Selborne, giving the 
parliamentary vote to women already 
having the local franchise, was voted 
down by 104 to 60. This measure 
would have enfranchised about a 
million women. The opposition, led 
by Lord Curzon, argued from the 
actions of the suffragets that women 
were temperamentally disqualified 
‘or political power. The advocates of 
the bill endeavored to explain away 


militancy as confined to a few fana- 
tics. Lord Haldane said that women 
should have the vote because the 
time was coming when class prob- 
lems would have to be considered, 
such as the birth rate and death rate, 
in which the codperation of women 
was vital. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and four bishops voted for the 
bill. 


The sixth budget of 
the present Chan- 
cellor of the Ex- 
chequer, introduced into the House 
of Commons on May 4, is more 
than a mere financial measure, 
for it involves a radical scheme 
of social readjustment and reform. 
In the first place it devolved upon 
Mr. Lloyd George to raise more 
money than any of his predecessors 
have had to provide. His estimate of 
the total national expenditure for 
1914-15 is over a billion dollars; that 
is, more than twice the budget of 
twenty years ago, Under the present 
system of taxation this will involve 
a deficit of nearly $50,000,000, about 
half of which is due to increased ex- 
penditures and the rest to the neces- 
sity of relieving the municipalities 
of part of the burden of public 
health, education, road construction, 
etc. The new budget provides for the 
feeding of school children and as- 
sists married women workers. 


Lloyd George’s 
Budget 


In devising plans by which the 
burden of the increased taxation 
should fall exclusively upon the rich 
Lloyd George has shown great in- 
genuity. The provisions of the bill 
are very complicated and required a 
speech of nearly three hours to ex- 
plain, but in general it may be said 
that the additional revenue needed is 
to be obtained by increasing the tax 
upon large incomes and upon unim- 
proved land. The rate upon earned 
incomes above $5000 and under 
$15,000 a year will be raised by a 
sliding scale ranging from 4.2 to 6.4 
per cent. On unearned income it is 
6.4 per cent. A graduated supertax 
will be imposed on all incomes above 
$15,000 instead of the present lower 
limit of $25,000. Death duties will 
be raised to a maximum of 20 per 
cent. 

The land taxes are contrived to 
promote the Chancellor’s plan of 
breaking up the large estates into 
small holdings and relieving the con- 
gestion of the urban population. 
There are now four million acres of 
land within municipal areas which is 
classed as agricultural and so is 
taxed at a very low rate, while the 
owners hold it for the rise in value 
due to the growth of the city. This 
“unearned increment,” as Henry 
George called it, is what Lloyd 
George is after. He proposes, there- 
fore, a new system of appraisement, 

















Paul Thompson 


MASTER OF THE HIGH JUMP 


Edward Beeson, of the University of Southern California, whose jump of 6 feet 75% inches at 
Berkeley, May 3, adds five-eighths of an inch to the world’s record 
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by which the value of the site should 
be separated from the value of the 
improvements, so as to make it un- 
profitable to hold city real estate un- 
improved. 

Conferences on the Home Rule 
question have been carried on by the 
Government with the leaders of the 
Opposition on the one hand and of 
the Irish Nationalists on the other, 
but. no results have been an- 
nounced. 


The alarming in- 
crease in the con- 
sumption of alcohol 
in France and the concomitant in- 
crease in crime and disease have 
roused serious consideration of the 
means of combating the evil. The 
number of saloons (cabarets) in the 
country has risen to 480,000; that 
is, one for every eighty-nine inhab- 
itants, or twenty-two adult males. 
It is estimated that alcohol costs 
France more every year than the 
Balkan states lost thru the re 
cent war. The chief cause of the 
ravages of alcoholism is the wide 
spread use of absinthe and the intro- 
duction, under the law of 1880, of 
local distillation. There are over a 
million small distillers in France. 
Normandy has suffered more than 
any other part of the country from 
the effects of alcohol, especially in 
the spread of tuberculosis. Dr. Jac- 
quet has shown that the map of 
tuberculosis in France corresponds 
very closely to the map of alcoholism. 
Professor Raymond reports that of 
2000 cases of nervous disorder treat- 
ed by him at the Salpétriére, 1350 
had alcoholism as efficient cause. Ac- 
cording to Fernet, alcohol is the 
principal cause of death in ten per 
cent of the deaths in the Paris hospi- 
tals, and an accessory cause in 
thirty-three per cent. 

Many different agencies are en- 
gaged in combating the spread of 
alcoholism. The Government has in- 
troduced temperance instruction in 
the public schools and has appointed 
several commissions to investigate 
the question. A national society, 
known as the Alarme, has been 
formed for the purpose of temper- 
ance, agitation and political action. 
Among the leaders of the movement 
are Léon Bourgeois, Jean Finot, A. 
Ribot and Charles Richet, who re- 
ceived the Nobel prize in medicine 
last year. The Alarme has organized 
meetings in every city and has 
pledged candidates to vote for tem- 
perance legislation. Leading news- 
papers, such as Matin and Temps, 
are devoting a large amount of space 
to the anti-alcoholic campaign, and 
the local papers follow their example. 
In Caen, which has the reputation of 


Alcoholism in 
France 
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TAKING HOME GRINGO FOOD 


The troops in Vera Cruz have distributed rations 
to the inhabitants, threatened with starvation by 
Huerta’s embargo on supplies for the city 


having more inebriates than any 
other place in France, Le Bonhomme 
Normand has adopted the novel plan 
of publishing once a week the names 
of all men seen drunk on the streets. 
Moving pictures showing the evils of 
intemperance are being used in the 
campaign. 


The villages in the 
vicinity of Mount Etna 
were shaken on May 8 
by an earthquake as severe as that 
which destroyed the city of Messina, 
in December, 1908, but in this case 
the preliminary tremors gave the 
people sufficient warning, so there 
was comparatively slight loss of life. 
The chief sufferers were the villages 
of Linera and Santa Venerina, on 
the eastern slope of the volcano, 
where some two hundred people 
perished and many others were bur- 


A Sicilian 
Earthquake 

















J. BENJAMIN DIMMICK 
Former Mayor of Scranton, and now fighting 
Penrose for the Republican nomination for 
Senator from Pennsylvania 


ied in the ruins. The shock was felt 
strongly as far north as Messina and 
south as Catania, and on the the fol- 
lowing day Randazzo, on the north- 
western slope, was severely shaken. 
Mount Etna has been in eruption for 
several years, but the relation be- 
tween earthquakes and volcanoes is 
a problem that geologists have not 
yet been able to work out. 

The Italian Government promptly 
sent soldiers to the devastated dis- 
trict to search the ruins, and Red 
Cross aid was soon at hand. King 
Victor Emmanuel contributed $20,- 
000 to the relief fund, and Queen 
Elena directed the hospital work. 
Priests hastened to the scene to ad- 
minister the sacraments to the dy- 
ing, and the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Catania celebrated mass amid the 
ruins. 


The withdrawal of 
the Greek troops 
from the Epirus, in 
southern Albania, resulted, as was 
foretold, in a clash between the 
Greek Epirotes and the Albanian 
Mohammedans. An attack of the 
latter was repulsed and George 
Zographos, the leader of the Epi- 
rotes, retaliated by ordering all the 
Mohammedans to leave the district. 
A delegation of Mohammedan nota- 
bles went to his headquarters at 
Argyro-Castro and protested that 
the execution of the order would 
drive to destitution 8000 Moham- 
medans, but he declared it was a 
measure of military necessity and 
declined to retract it. A report com- 
ing by way of Vienna states that the 
Epirotes crucified 200 Mohammedan 
captives in the orthodox church at 
Kodra and then set the church on 
fire. 

Zographos has about 10,000 armed 
men at his command, many of them 
deserters from the Greek army. He 
himself was once Minister of For- 
eign Affairs in the Greek Govern- 
ment and was sent to the Epirus as 
governor-general when that territory 
was occupied by the Greek forces in 
the recent war. The raising of the 
blockade of the port of Santi Qua- 
ranti by Premier Venezelos permit- 
ted the insurgents under Zographos 
to receive arms and supplies for use 
against the Mpret. 

Prince William, who has recentlv 
assumed the sovereignty of Albania, 
evidently feels that the conquest of 
the Epirus would be too much of a 
strain upon his slender resources, so 
he has consented to have the ques- 
tion of the autonomy of the Epirus 
referred to an international commis- 
sion of the powers for arbitration. 
Pending this both parties have de- 
clared an armistice. - 


The Rising of 
the Epirotes 
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THE ONE-LUNG JACK 
BY JOHN AMID 


O, she’s only a little domestic jack, with a single-plunger pump, 

But she’ll yank her rods ’til the cows come home, and finish on the jump. 
She’ll start to bark at the crack of day with the sun on the mesa’s rim— 

She’ll thug and chug ’til the moon comes up, and start to bark at him. 
From the time we prime her and sling the fly in the level morning light 

She’ll yammer and hammer a thug—skip—thug ’til we slip the switch at night. 





With her thug—thug—thug—thug—thug—skip—thug, 
And a thug—skip—skip—thug—thug— 

Why, a chap would be a piker if he didn’t learn to like her 
And her thug—skip—thug—thug—thug. 


She’s not in the class with a sixty-horse—she’s only rated four— 

But she’ll run with the governor standing out, and only a hog wants more. 
She’s honest clear to the cam-shaft gear, and willing—man alive! 

You’ve only a call to ask for four, and she’s willing to give you five. 

She’ll keep her brasses smooth and cool in spite of the pump-rod yank, 

And she’ll hike her little old five-inch flow clean ninety foot to the tank. 


—_——_— 
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But it takes a regular work-shop crew to keep ’em running right. i | 
Their piston-rings would circle a keg, and they shake the ground when they shoot, ' 
But they’ll pound and fight if the feed ain’t right, or the oil don’t smell to suit. 

While the little old girl in the tank-house here, she’ll hammer alone all day,— 

She’ll eat a mixture rich or poor, and get there either way. 


With her thug—thug—skip—thug—thug—skip—thug, 

And her skip—thug—thug—thug—thug; 

If you’re clumsy with the oiler at the worst you’ll never 
spoil her 

Or her thug—thug—thug—skip—thug. 


Whenever you step to the tank-house door you’ll find her pegging along, 

Yanking her: pump-rods up and down, singing her chug-chug song. 

You can see the cross-head rise and fall as the pump-rods drop in the dark; 

You can watch the blue flame shoot in her throat as she snaps at the steady spark; 
You can feel her shake to the make-and-break, and skip when the governor clinks, 
And you’ll see the blur of the fly-wheel spokes in the light from the tank-house chinks. 


| 
! 
The big boys down on the valley floor, they’re lifting day and night, + 
| 
You can hunt from the San Jacinto hills to the level valley mouth; ; 
From the citrus tanks at the Baldy flanks to the walnut groves in the south. j 
Each jack and pump—you can watch ’em hump, you can put ’em to every test— ; 
You may feel lost when you learn their cost, but you’ll mark her good as the best. 
From the racing lacing on her belt to the rings around her heart i 
She’s the same little, game little one-lung jack, and always ready to start. : 
With her thug—skip—thug—thug—thug—thug—thug, ' 
And her thug—thug—skip—skip—thug; 
If she’s always running sweeter can you claim the big 
’uns beat her 
And her skip—skip—skip—thug—thug? 
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THE PANAMA CANAL AN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


BY JAMES A. O’>GORMAN 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEW YORK, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTEROCEANIC CANALS 


legal, economic and _ political 

aspects of this question. In my 
judgment, the British claim that the 
exemption is a violation of the 
treaty has neither law nor justice to 
sustain it. 

It is said that Great Britain and 
the other nations have the same 
rights to the use of the Canal that 
the United States has. If that be so, 
what compensation does the United 
States derive from the investment 
of $400,000,000 and for the $17,000,- 
000 annual deficit in the operation of 
the Canal? 

The United States must have some 
rights, because it is declared that 
the United States shall have all the 
rights incident to the construction 
as well as the exclusive right of 
management and regulation. What 
can these be if they are not rights of 
ownership and control, subject only 
to the permission to other nations to 
use the Canal on such terms as the 
United States may impose? 

Do we own the Canal, or are we 
only an international caretaker, with 
no special privilege except to foot 
the bills and to maintain a sufficient 
military force to defend the Canal 
and preserve its neutrality? 

Did we engage in this great un- 
dertaking primarily for the United 
States and incidentally for the rest 
of the world, or primarily for the 
world, without any particular advan- 
tage to the United States? 

In the treaty the following words 
may be noted, that “the nations ob- 
serving these rules shall use the 
Canal on terms of entire equality.” 
How can an owner be on terms of 
entire equality with the mere 
grantee of a privilege? Where a 
foreign country fails to observe the 
rules, its ships will not be permitted 
to use the Canal, Will it be claimed 
that the United States will be denied 
the use of the Canal if it fails to ob- 
serve the rules which it establishes? 
Who would prohibit the ships of the 
United States from using the Canal 
if it neglected to observe any of 
these rules? The other nations, how- 
ever, for whom the United States 
makes these rules, do stand on an 
entire equality, and it is to them 
that the term “all nations” refers. 

A foreign battleship, for instance, 
must pay toll, but it surely was 
never intended that an American 
battleship must pay toll passing thru 
our own Canal. 

But let me turn to the economic 
phases of this legislation. For more 
than thirty years the transconti- 
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| Roe to consider briefly the 








EX EM PT! 


It is said that Great Britain 
and the other nations have the 
same rights to the use of the 
Canal that the United States 
has. If that be so, what compen- 
sation does the United States 
derive from the investment of 
$400,000,000? 


The free Canal means encour- 
agement to independent ship- 
builders to construct vessels to 
engage in the Canal trade and 
thus develop an important 
American industry. 


It is idle talk of national 
honor when we seek to meet un- 
founded demands by inflicting 
injustice and dishonor upon our 
own people. 

This question of tolls is but 
an incident in a great contest, 
now in its initial stage, which 
may determine the control of 
the Panama Canal for all time. 




















nental railroads of the country used 
their powerful influence and resort- 
ed to every device to prevent the 
construction of an isthmian canal. 
Railroads dread water competition, 
because that means cheaper rates. 
No railroad ever secured control of 
a competing water line on this conti- 
nent without destroying competition. 
Now that the Canal is built, the 
same malign influence is endeavor- 
ing to minimize its service to the 
public. 

The free Canal means encourage- 
ment to independent shipbuilders to 
construct vessels to engage in the 
Canal trade and thus develop an im- 
portant American industry. 

It will reduce the cost of shipping 
thru the Canal to a minimum and 
thereby compel competing railroads 
in the United States and Canada to 
meduce their rates to a competitive 
basis. Every ton of freight, other- 
wise, carried thru the Canal at $1.20 
a ton will enable the competing rail- 
roads to charge at least that amount 
as additional freight; and on a 
freight car carrying fifty tons of 
freight from ocean to ocean, the rail- 
roads will receive $60 more than 
they would if the ships went thru 
without the payment of tolls. 

Those who seek to justify the be- 
trayal of party pledges must invent 
an excuse or openly confess that the 
declaration of principles adopted at 
the Baltimore convention was a 


mere sham, to be used only for the 
purpose of deceiving the American 
electorate and not for the purpose 
of being redeemed honestly. 

Those who say we must act be 
cause the President so advises have 
a very erroneous conception of the 
senatorial office. 

They forget the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of each and every sen- 
ator, as well as the limitation im- 
posed by the Constitution on the 
executive. 

No senator questions the patri- 
otism and high purposes of the 
President, but if legislation is to be 
made dependent upon his will alone, 
no one can predict the mischief to 
which such a precedent will expose 
this government in future years. 
The welfare of one hundred millions 
of freemen cannot be dependent 
upon the judgment of one man. If 
the Congress of the United States is 
to vote blindly with regard to great 
public questions, trusting alone to 
the executive, and acting on his 
judgment, whether right or wrong, 
we invite a danger which may in- 
volve the country in grave peril and 
which may at any time produce a 
national catastrophe. 

If I would counsel the President, 
I would remind him that whatever 
we owe foreign nations, we owe 
more to the American people. 

It is idle talk of national honor 
when we seek to meet unfounded 
demands by inflicting injustice and 
dishonor upon our own people. 

I would urge the strict observance 
of every international obligation 
founded on right and justice, but I 
would defy the powers of the earth 
before I would permit encroach- 
ments upon our rights of sovereign- 
ty. I know there is a vague suspicion 
that diplomatic reasons require this 
national abasement, but my judg- 
ment, maturely formed and based 
upon such information as is avail- 
able, is that the gravity of our inter- 
national relations has been grossly 
tho unconsciously exaggerated. 

I believe that the passage of the 
repeal bill compromises the dignity 
and honor of the United States, and 
before the deed is consummated I 
enter my solemn protest, as I have 
entered it upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate, against what I conceive to be a 
betrayal of the American people. 

This question of tolls is but an in- 
cident in a great. contest, now in its 
initial stage, which may determine 
the control of the Panama Canal for 
all time. 

Washington, D. C. 














WHY NOT TRUST THE PRESIDENT? 


BY JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 


HE movement for the repeal 

i of the provision exempting 

American coastwise shipping 
from the payment of Panama Canal 
tolls has raised two important ques- 
tions. The first is, whether the law 
exempting American coastwise ves- 
sels from payment of tolls is a vio- 
{ation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty ; 
the second, whether the repeal of it 
would not be a violation of the Dem- 
ocratic platform of 1912. 

But overshadowing both of those 
questions, which are answered in 
different ways by different men, is 
another question and it is of the 
greatest importance to the voter as 
well as the the mere citizen. The an- 
swer to this question is based upon 
the faith he entertains for the man 
whom the nation has selected as 
chief executive—under the happiest 
principles of government of the 
people by the people—the President 
of the United States. The question 
is whether or not we shall yield our 
own judgment if necesssary in order 
to support the President. 

The President has asked that we 
trust him. He presents us with a na- 
tional and international predicament. 
In responding to his appeal, party 
lines are forgotten, for patriotic 
Republicans stand by him and com- 
ply with his request. 

I do not agree with any man who 
asserts that it is not the right and 
the privilege of our country to do as 
we choose with the Canal as we 
might or could with any other 
property wholly our own. No treaty 
existing forbids this, and none could, 
from my point of view, successfully 
do so. Yet there exist several serious 
differences of opinion. The greatest 
minds of the nation are divided upon 
it. I have contented myself with ten- 
dering a resolution providing “that 
the President shall be empowered to 
suspend any toll or charge as to any 
vessel at any time the welfare of the 
nation would be served by so doing, 
and restore said tolls whenever, in 
his judgment, necessary to the ben- 
efit of the United States.” My object 
was to find a means that might serve 
as a middle course, which should at 
the same time accomplish the pur- 
pose desired by the President and 
avoid disastrous disagreements in 
Congress and within the Democratic 
party. 

But the President’s request is a 
practical fact. He asks for the sus- 
pension of the privilege that has by 
law been granted giving an exemp- 
tion to a certain class of our country- 
men from paying tolls for the use of 
the Canal. The Canal must be re- 








REPEAL! 


The President has asked that 
we trust him. He presents us 
with a national and international 
predicament. 


I do not agree with any man 
who asserts that it is not the 
right and the privilege of our 
country to do as we choose with 
the Canal as we might or could 
with any other property wholly 
our own. 

The Panama Canal can only 
be sustained by payment of tolls, 
which are in effect taxes, and 
since taxes should be uniform, 
the exemption of any one set of 
men from payment is a manifest 
departure from the theory of 
equality and just government. 

Why should any man doubt 
Woodrow Wilson? 

Patriotism calls to us as 


Americans to hold up the Presi- 
dent’s hands. 




















garded wholly as a business proposi- 
tion. It has been built in a business- 
like way and financed in a business- 
like manner. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the Panama Canal can only 
be sustained by payment of tolls, 
which are in effect taxes, and since 
taxes should be uniform, the exemp- 
tion of any one set of men from pay- 
ment is a manifest departure from 
the theory of equality and just gov- 
ernment. Naturally, the mind revolts 
against the special favor established 
by this privilege and justice demurs 
to establishing it as a right. It is not 
equality; and equality is the funda- 
mental doctrine of democracy. 

Where this argument is not di- 
rectly met by opponents of the repeal 
of the toll law, it is indirectly met 
with the assertion that yielding to 
the President’s request is a violation 
of the Democratic platform. Now 
what is meant by the theory of the 
“party platform” and fidelity to its 
promise? What was it that has 
aroused the indignation of this coun- 
try in the past at the ignoring of 
platform pledges and the violation 
of election promises? It was the 
growing practise of evading party 
promises where no _ intervening 
events or new conditions called for 
the changed course. There are few 
instances which justify an exemp- 
tion or departure from a party 
pledge. But one such instance is be- 
fore us today. 

Yet it could never have been in- 


tended by the American people that 
merely because .a thing was written 
in a party platform there should be 
no possible way of yielding to new 
conditions calling for a departure 
and modifying the pledge to suit 
these new conditions. In the present 
case we have gone to the people’s 
representatives with the reason for 
the change and asked them to con- 
sider the new legislation. No decep- 
tion has been practised upon them. 

Much has been said about what 
the President meant when he asked 
Congress to make the repeal in order 
that he might know how to deal with 
‘nearer issues” and foreign ques- 
tions. Heretofore the President’s at- 
titude to all matters has been char- 
acterized with specific exactness, 
clearness of object, fullness of rea- 
son and irrefutable argument. When 
I contrast it with the exception 
relative to the tolls, I am forced 
to the conclusion that there must be 
reason so impelling and of a con- 
sequence so dire that, according to 
the logic of the man, the judgment 
of the executive and the sense of 
the patriot, it were better that to do 
a great right he should do a little 
wrong. 

When in the congressional cam- 
paign of 1900 as well as in the 
campaign of 1898, we Democrats 
found it compatible to criticize some 
of the McKinley policies. We called 
his acts usurpation. We did not hesi- 
tate to condemn them. What was the 
reply of our honorable opponents? It 
was: “He is the President. Trust the 
President.” By his past they ap- 
pealed, by his record they appealed, 
by the Christian character of the 
man they appealed, and the proof 
was sufficient. The country said: 
“We trust the man in the perform- 
ance whom we trusted to begin it.” 

Now this is the hour that 
we, the Democrats, likewise ask that 
there be trust for the President. 
Why should any man doubt Wood- 
row Wilson, looking at his career 
in this country from the time, 
as college president, he struggled to 
strike down the aristocracy of educa- 
tion in order that the humblest stu- 
dent might have personal freedom 
and the doctrine of democracy of 
equality be enjoyed? Viewing the rec- 
ord of the man, pausing to remember 
the things he has done for men, sure- 
ly our country could pay him the 
tribute of its approval and its sup- 
port and trust the President. 

It is patriotism, therefore, that 
calls to us as Americans to hold up 
the President’s hands. 

Washington, D. C. 
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THE POTATOES OF PARMENTIER 


O recognition in the way of 
N a statue could be more appro- 

priate than that accorded by 
France to M. Antoine Augustin Par- 
mentier, the centenary of whose 
death was thus recently signalized. 
The locality chosen for the statue, 
illustrated herewith, is in Neuilly, a 
suburb of Paris, where Parmentier 
demonstrated that the potato might 
be grown profitably in that country, 
and thus insure the people against 
the constantly recurring famines. 

M. Parmentier, born in 1727, was 
in early life an apothecary, but 
speedily developed into a learned 
pharmacist, and became, during the 
wars of the middle of the eighteenth 
century, chief pharmacist and health 
officer of the French army. He ac- 
companied the troops on their cam- 
paigns, and was five times captured 
and held prisoner, presumably by 
reason of his willingness to stay 
with and assist the sick and wounded 
who fell into the enemy’s hands, It 
was during these captivities that he 
noticed how extensively potatoes 
were cultivated in Germany, and 
learned the methods of culture, and 
the various preparations of the 
tubers for food and drink. 

The potato had been brought to 
Spain from America, perhaps Peru, 
as early as 1555, and soon afterward 
had been introduced into Britain, 
where it came into general cultiva- 
tion, at least in Ireland, toward the 
close of the seventeenth century, ow- 
ing mainly to the efforts of the Royal 
Society. From Spain the plant was 
carried to the Hanseatic ports about 
1589, whence its use gradually 
spread among the thrifty folk of 
Holland and Belgium. 

After the exhausting wars which 
ended in the Seven Years’ struggle, 
rural France was impoverished and 
almost desperate. A bad season any- 
where meant a local or often a wide- 
spread famine; the kingdom, already 
nearly ruined by non-producing 
hordes of nobles, officeholders and 
priests, was overrun with beggars, 
tax-farmers and bandits, and the 
peasantry lacked both energy and 
means to better themselves. Among 
the few public-spirited men trying 
to ameliorate these conditions Par- 
mentier became prominent, for as 
soon as he had been relieved of mili- 
tary duties he had turned his atten- 
tion to the improvement of agricul- 
ture and of the diet of the common 
people. In 1769 the Institute of 
France offered a prize for the best 
memoir proposing vegetables to sup- 
plement the cereal plants; and it was 
awarded in 1771 to Parmentier’s 


essay on the virtues of the potato 
(Examen chimique de la Pomme de 
Terre, published in 1773). Stimu- 
lated by this encouragement, Par- 
mentier applied himself with indefa- 
tigable perseverance to popularizing 
the idea, and perhaps to this period 
belongs the tradition (for which the 
present writer can find no verifica- 
tion) that, failing to cajole the peas- 
ants of his neighborhood into plant- 
ing the seed-potatoes he offered them, 
he ordered a guard of soldiers set 
over his storehouse. When the farm- 
ers saw this they concluded that the 
potatoes must have a real value as a 
delicacy; and, as Parmentier had 
expected, they rushed and clamored 
to get what they had previously de- 
spised. 

The purpose of Parmentier and his 
fellows of the Section of Agriculture 
of the Institute was not to raise po- 
tatoes as a table-vegetable primarily, 
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The man who taught France to eat potatoes. 
His statue stands in Neuilly 


but as a substance for making a flour 
to mix with the peasants’ coarse rye- 
meal and so make a better and cheap- 
er bread; and he wrote a famous 
book entitled The Complete Baker 
on the proper way to prepare this 
mixture, and on bread-making and 
baking generally—a book which had 
a greatly beneficial influence on the 
health of the nation. Flour-making 
was the ordinary use of potatoes all 
over the continent at that time; but 
half or more of the German crop 
went to the distilling of brandy. 

It was not until 1788, however, 
that much success crowned these ef- 
forts to overcome poverty and preju- 
dice. In that year Parmentier ob- 
tained from Louis XVI a grant of 
about fifty acres of land in the plain 
of Sablons, between the present Bois 
de Bologne and Neuilly, where the 
land was so sterile that it was 
thought nothing could be made to 
grow. He produced a good crop, nev- 
ertheless, and the King graciously 
wore a flower of the plant one day as 
a boutonniére, and bade his courtiers 
order potatoes for dinner. 

That settled it. Fashion’s wand 
waved gracefully aside the objections 
reason had failed to move. Farmers 
rushed to Sablons for seed, planting 
began everywhere, and it was not 
long before a serious proposition was 
made to change the name from 
pomme de terre to parmentiére. A 
few years later all Europe was apply- 
ing to France for seed of Parmen- 
tier’s improved varieties, and for a 
time she became the foremost pro- 
ducer of this crop on the continent; 
but this supremacy was long ago lost. 


HOTEL INSPECTION 


HE possibilities for spread- 

I ing disease found in the 

cheaper hotels have led Michi- 
gan to inaugurate a state-wide in- 
spection beginning in April, 1914. 
James Hammell, himself a traveling 
man of thirty years’ experience, and 
present chief clerk of the State Labor 
Bureau, has been appointed first Ho- 
tel Inspector and will head a squad 
of fifteen men. 

Among the requirements to be en- 
forced are the rulings that all beds 
must be equipped with sheets ninety 
inches long and with adequate quilts 
and blankets. Individual textile tow- 
els must be provided, tho the old 
roller towels are not forbidden if 
guests do not object. Much stress is 
placed on sanitation, drainage, and 
all the usual fittings of a public house 
and there is little chance for careless 
or intentional oversight since every 
requirement is specified. Michigan 
intends to be a traveling man’s para- 
dise. 
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EDITORIALS 


The question before us this week, 
“Who are we, and how do. we do it?” is 
to be approached as it were, rather dif- 
ferently. In the first and sixth places, 
spinach being the price it is, we must 
confess that there is, now, much to be 
said on both sides. We know who we 
are all right, but how we do it is some- 
thing els¢ again, we not being addicted 
to looking on the flowing bowl, made to 
run over by the landlord, when the 
contents thereof are of a_ reddish 
colour.* When Ham Holt of N. Y. and 
yale came across with his idea that we 
do this little stint, to say nothing of 
ditto-ing the readers, we leaped aboard, 
got a board you might say if you felt 
kittenish and here we are, all of us. We 
never thought once we’ld ever see our 
stuff in the pages of this Standpipe of 
Seriousness—we are darn certain now 
that we never will again. Selah! 





April showers ef'tain and. linen make 
May flowers and brides respectively. 





In stating our preference of these 
modern dances, we agree with the 
writer of “Lead, Kindly Light.” 

Of course, you remember. 

“One-step enough for me.” 





He used to call her the light of his life 
In the soft ante-hymenal day; 
But now, from the way that she goes 
thru his clothes, 
He calls her his Roentgen ray. 





We don’t know how you feel about it, 
but, when we shave very carefully with 
the latest 1914 model safety razor and 





*The owners want that spelled 
simplyfide spelin yu no.—Com _—_ 
That’s all right; you spel “‘e-0-l-0-u-r”’ ; 


let’s get the owners’ ruminant. LA, TIGER. 


“c-0-l-0-r”’ ; 


then walk nonchalantly into a barber 
shop to get a haircut, there comes over 
us an inkling of resentment when the 


barber cheerfiity remarks: “Shave, 
sir?” 


WHEE ! 


By Eleanor Sichabed Hellowell, Odin 
Stover Johnson, Governor Maurice, 
Mabel Constant Earner, and Willyum 
Roger Birlingame 
Epitor’s NoTE:—We consider that 

we are exceptionally fortunate in being 
able to offer to our readers this month 
the greatest of American short stories, 
being a collaboration of the greatest 
and highest paid writers now in cap- 
tivity: Miss Hellowell, whose books are 
too well known to stand description: 
Odin Johnson, author of “How We Put 
the Ale in Yale”; Governor Maurice, 
author of “Real Life I Have Met’; 
Miss Earner, who wrote “Why I Want- 
ed a Husband and What I Did with 
Him,” and Dr. Birlingame of The In- 
dependent and the Knickerbocker, who 
has at last confest to writing the “Gar- 
den of the Heart.” All rights for this 
story are reserved, including its trans- 
lation into Brooklynese. 


Tremblingly she looked up; fiercely 
he smiled; gleamingly their eye met. 
“Toodle-ums,” he said to the~.Little- 
Thin-Person in White, “will you. marry 
me?” Chewingly she masticated her 
gum. Then vigorously, “Yes,” she ut- 
tered affectionately. 


They were spending their honeymoon 
in Cannes. Owija slid her tall thin arms 
out of her kimono,.and scratched her 
ear. She thought of Spitoon Bloodestill 
pursuing her with his milliqns. Mil- 
lions on millions and motoreats. . Her 
husband entered; he was drunk. “Oui- 
oui,” he said with a husk in his'‘voice. 


“It’s too late, Jawn.” The woman 
was leaning against the bureau panting 
hard. “The call of the old life is too 
much; I’m going back to Spitoon Blood 
and his millions.” 





QUITE so! 
Perry: Why do they call them ‘wild oats?” 
Jerry: Because they make the old man wild. 


God! His brain reeled. He caught her 
in his arms and prest her convulsed 
quivering form close to him. Kiss after 
kiss he rained on her trembling lips. 
“Too late,” she said, and slipt heavily 
to the floor. He kicked her gently in 
the face. 


The house was very still. Owija came 
out of her room clad in a point lace 
chemisette and a traveling suit. She 
stepped on the cat, but it did not deter 
her. Out of the door she went. The 
river shone silver in the moonlight. . . 
“Glub-glub.” Soon all was quiet again. 





THE PHONOGRAPH 


(Inspired, appropriately enough, 


by 
Noyes.) 


There’s.a phonograph a-caroling across 
the campus fair, 

In Princeton as the sun sinks low; 
And the music’s awful tinny, and it 
makes the students swear, 

As they wish it in the regions far 
below. 
It pulses thru the studies’ ¥ 3 the, college, 
and a pain 
Surrounds that tuneful entry like a 
large eternal light; 
And the neighbors stop their ears up, 
for they hate to hear again 
The symphony (7?) that rules the day 
and night. 


For Europe’s nigger band now sighs 
Another rag-time song; 

And after them Al Jolson cries 
A tale of Spanish wrong. 

And studes wish for the nerve to go 
With sword and shield and lance 

And on that phonograph of. woe 

. With both feet gayly prance. 


There’s an a-tha-lete that listens, and 
his heart is crying: out, 
In Princeton as the sun sinks low; 
For he is on probation, he is near to 
flunking out, 
The faculty has warned him, and his 
fate is still in doubt, 
So he hollers to the music, “Tuck it in,” 
and “Cut it out!” 
Consigning it the meanwhile, with ex- 
ams to think about, 
To the land where the dead dreams 
go. - 


Come down this way in winter time, in 
summer time, in lilac time, 
Come down this way at any time (it 
isn’t far from Trenton), 
And you will hear on ev’ry hand the 
music of an unseen band, 
And should you try to‘study once, 
you’ll wish you were in Trenton. 





As Will Shakespeare says: If you 
ever feel like fighting, work off your 
pugnacious mood by trying to edit this 
page in The Independent. He didn’t? 
Very welly. here are the exact words 
from “Henry 5th”: 


“But when the blast of war blows in 
your ears, 
Then imitate the action of the Tiger.” 





This is the third of our series of pages y college humorists. The first was by the Harvard Lampoon, April 27th; the second by the Yale Record, 
May llth, and the fourth will be by the Columbia Jester, June Ist. 





PROFESSOR RUDOLF EUCKEN, OF JENA UNIVERSITY 


WHO ADVOCATES THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AMERICAN FUND FOR THE REWARD OF SCHOLARSHIP 
AND DISCOVERY SIMILAR TO THE NOBEL FOUNDATION OF SWEDEN 














This interesting suggestion that a foundation be 
established in the United States for the encourage- 
ment of those arts and sciences for which the Nobel 
Institute of Stockholm makes no provision comes 
from one whose opinion carries weight thruout the 
world. Professor Eucken himself received in 1908 
the Nobel Prize for “the most distinguished work of 
an idealistic tendency in the field of literature” and 
in this country as well as in Europe his books on 
philosophy and religion have had a wide sale. Last 
year Professor Eucken visited the United States 
and next fall he is going to Japan, where much in- 
terest is taken in his philosophy. 

The Nobel Foundation has not only served its 
primary purpose of rewarding by its annual prizes 
the men and women who devote themselves to the 
advancement of science, literature and peace, but it 


has had the further effect of calling attention to the ° 


fact that the whole world reaps the benefit of such 
achievements. An American institute of similar 
character and equally wide scope would show that 
we are not, as we are often accused of being, ex- 
clusively absorbed in money getting and spending, 
and it would give this country the prominence in 
science and letters which Sweden has received thru 
the bequest of Alfred Nobel.—THE EDITOR. 


FUTURE historian writing of the civiliza-_ 
Aw of our day will surely find it necessary 

to give an account of the Nobel Institute 
and its influence. There can be no doubt that it has 
become an important, valuable factor in our intel- 
lectual life. From a watch-tower comprehending in 
its gaze the entire world, it bestows recognition and 
distinction each year upon men and women promi- 
nent in various fields of intellectual endeavor. This 
attracts the attention of large masses of people, not 
only to these men and women, but also to their 
activities. Thus scientific and human interests are 
pushed to the foreground, which helps to promote 
ideal activities. Moreover, by insuring material in- 
dependence to a number of productive minds, such 
an institution enables them to devote their energy 
exclusively to the pursuit of their high aims. 

Yet, while the advantages derived from this foun- 
dation are shared by the whole of mankind, it has 
a special significance, of course, for its home coun- 
try, which decides upon the choice of those to be 
distinguished and which awards the prizes. The at- 
tention of the civilized nations is focused upon 
Sweden always, not for a few days only. Yet the 
days when the prizes are awarded and the efficiency, 
excellence and amiability of the Swedes come to the 
fore so splendidly, are holidays both for that nation 
and the whole human race. They are milestones in 
the triumphal procession of man in his intellectual 
progress. ° 

Important and beneficent as this foundation is, it 
nevertheless has certain limitations. The generous 
founder, who was himself a distinguished chemist 
and engineer, was naturally partial to the sciences. 
As is well known, five prizes are awarded yearly 
for physics, chemistry, medicine, for the broad field 
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of literature, and lastly for the best services ren- 
dered in the cause of peace. These are branches of 
the highest importance. Nevertheless a number are 
left out of account. What we in Germany call the 
mental sciences, such as history, political economy, 
and sociology, are not recognized by Nobel’s gift 
except in so far as they are closely related to gen- 
eral literature. Only a few of them, however, are 
so related. 

It would therefore be highly desirable that some 
prominent persons should take up the great work 
begun by Nobel and carry it further in the same 
spirit. It is especially needful to extend it to the 
mental sciences. Prizes should be provided, say, for 
work in theology and the science of religion, for law 
and political economy, for philology and history. 
Of the natural sciences, the biological branches 
should receive as much attention as the others. 
Finally, besides recognition of services in behalf of 
peace, recognition should also be given to social 
and humanitarian work in a grand style for the 
amelioration of pain and misery. Since these prov- 
inces do not offer great prospects for material suc- 
cess, it is the more to be desired that the leaders in 
them should be given a chance to obtain complete 
economic independence. 

Some may regard one branch as more important, 
some another. However individual opinions may 
differ, all must agree that there still remains a large 
field uncovered in which much can be accomplished. 
America, it seems to me,.is peculiarly destined for 
this large task. An American Nobel Institute that 
would place the mental sciences in the foreground 
would be a great historic factor. In the first place, 
it would clearly prove to the whole world a fact 
often not adequately recognized outside of America: 
that that country is astir with ideal interests and 
intellectual activity, and is ready to make sacrifices 
for their promotion. The institute, moreover, would 
tend to raise the status of American science both 
in and outside of America. America would assume 
the judgeship in important fields and thereby pro- 
claim its intellectual independence, which has been 
gaining more and more ground in the whole world 
of culture. In respect to those fields the eyes of the 
world would then be turned toward America, and 
scholars from all lands who came. to America to 
receive the prizes awarded them would remain under 
permanent obligations to it. Why should not an 
institute be established in Washington to sup- 
plement the institute in Stockholm and work in 
friendly coéperation with it? 

Another point arguing strongly in favor of such 
a foundation is the magnificent generosity with 
which scientific institutions are supported by Amer- 
icans. In this, America far excels all other countries. 
Would not the creation of an American Nobel In- 
stitute be a great and worthy object for American 
generosity to expend itself upon? Would not the 
founder of an American Nobel Institute erect an 
honorable monument to himself for all times, a 
monumentum aere perennius ? 

Jena University 











A PRISON OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


BY O. F. LEWIS 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


HE three-car train came out 
6k: the Canadian woods from 

the south and stopt by the 
stationless road. Twenty-five young 
fellows jumped down, formed in 
twos, and, led by an older man, and 
followed by two older men, walked 
up the road over the concrete bridge 
to the prison buildings. They were 
prisoners, convicted of crime and 
serving time. That morning they had 
left the Central Prison of Toronto— 
left the forbidding old building, with 
its bolts, its gloom, its cells and cor- 
ridors; and now, but a few hours 
later, they were hastening without 
shackles, without armed guards, 
without prison garb, toward the lat- 
est Canadian prison, the Central 
Prison Farm of Guelph. 

This means a new era, this method 
of treating prisoners—an overturn- 
ing of the old traditions of prison 
government, a serious break with the 
past, an almost scornful disregard of 
the cherished traditions of bars and 
cells, tortures and punishments. It 
means an amazing change in the 
attitude of society toward the pris- 
oner, and a startling change in the 
feeling of the prisoner toward so- 
ciety. r 

You have read in recent months 
about the mutinies at Sing Sing in 
New York State; how the prisoners 
have been for almost a century forced 
into atrociously small cells, with in- 
sufficient light and air. You have 
read how prisoners have been 
doubled-up, two in a cell, because of 
the congestion of population. You 
have learned that prisoners have had 
to stay in their cells some fourteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, that 
these cells are carriers of tuberculo- 
sis and venereal disease. And many 
other terrible things you have read. 

In the light of that story, hear this 
tale of a prison farm. 

When I alighted from an earlier 
train I looked for Warden Gilmour 
in vain. In the road stood a man in 
civilian’s clothes. “I’m Sergeant 
Grant,” said he, “and the warden 
was to come on this train. He’ll come 
later, tho, with the draft.” We 
walked toward the prison. On the 
way we crost an attractive concrete 
bridge. “All built by the prisoners,” 
said the sergeant, “and we had hard 
work to find the bottom for some of 
the piers. We made this macadam 
road, also graded up the approaches 
to the bridge, designed the balus- 
trades, and even hydrated the lime 
that went into the concrete, after 
having quarried it from the lime- 
stone quarries up there.” 
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Approaching the prison, I looked 
for the wall and found none. Not a 
thing, apparently, to prevent the 
men from running away. I asked the 
sergeant how many escapes they had. 
“About one and a half per cent of 
the population. We’ve lost from three 
to five this year. Fact is, there’s 
nothing in the way of guns to pre- 
vent the men from breaking away 
any time. There isn’t a guard here 
that carries a revolver. The warden 
says: ‘We haven’t taken away the 
guns from the guards, because we 














WARDEN GILMOUR 


DOMINATING PERSONALITY OF 
GUELPH PRISON FARM 


THE THE 


“Remember, this is not run on honor, 
this prison. This is a prison that is suc- 
cessful because the supervision is success- 
ful. Supervision will do what formerly 
guns and walls accomplished” 


“Are you saving money or saving men?” 


“We are demonstrating every day the 
economy of using prison labor, as well as 
the economy of giving these men reason- 
able accommodations” 


“We are teaching these men how to 
work, and the usefulness of work” 











haven’t ever given them guns!’ As 
a matter of fact, I carry a revolver,” 
said the sergeant, “but I’ve never 
used it in eighteen years. But I feel 
more comfortable with it.” Which 
made me smile, because it was an 
example of an age-long tradition dy- 
ing hard. 

The dinner whistle blew at 11:45. 
Here I saw what in the old-line pris- 
on would be the unbelievable. From 
all parts of the farm came the men 
in to dinner. It was the reverse of 
the usual factory procession. Here 


the crowd poured into the door of 
a factory building, temporarily used 
as dining-room and kitchen. There 
was absolute order. The garb was 
not unlike that of the average farm- 
er’s helper. Even the customary 
vizored cap of many prisons was 
absent, and the old straw hat had 
taken its place. On the tables, for 
dinner, were meat and vegetables, 
tapioca, soup and milk—a liberal 
amount. 

Meanwhile Warden Gilmour had 
arrived with his detail of prisoners. 
He has been in prison work for sev- 
enteen years; before that he was a 
physician. He is regarded as one of 
the best prison administrators in the 
country. He loves the land, not for 
what it produces in crops alone, but 
in humanity also. The frequency, 
moreover, with which bits of biblical 
quotations drop from his lips leads 
one to believe that the injunctions of 
Holy Writ form a considerable part 
of his sanction for life, and for that 
of the men in his charge. There is 
nothing mawkish or apologetic in his 
adherence to Holy Writ as a guide. 
There is a certain severity of view- 
point in his daily work. Nothing is 
happy-go-lucky about the Guelph 
Prison Farm; it has all been thought 
out, and the warden is the dominat- 
ing personality. 

“Remember,” he said, “this is not 
run on honor, this prison. I don’t 
believe in the so-called honor prison, 
as the word is generally understood. 
This is a prison that is successful 
because the supervision is successful. 
Supervision will do what formerly 
guns and walls accomplished. 

“We talk about the originality of 
a prison like this? Why, originality 
simply consists in doing what other 
people are afraid to do. I have not 
been afraid to build this prison with- 
out walls. But we are everlastingly 
watchful. Thirty miles east of To- 
ronto, at Whitby, I have a hundred 
prisoners building an asylum for the 
insane on the cottage plan. The plas- 
ter, the lime, the sashes and the 
window frames are shipt from 
here. Here at Guelph we can per- 
form with prison labor more than 
seventy-five per cent of the building 
operations. 

“Punishments? We don’t have 
them here. That is, if a prisoner gets 
bad here, disturbs the order of the 
place, and we cannot make him see 
that he must conform to the rules, 
we send him back to the Central 
Prison at Toronto. But most of the 
men prefer the life out here a thou- 
sand times. We take men that gener- 
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ONE OF THE NEW GUELPH BUILDINGS 


The completed prison will have shops for half a dozen industries whose 
product can be used in the community itself 


ally have still some months to serve. 
We have been taking men whose sen- 
tences run up to two years, but more 
recently we have received men with 
longer sentences. Let me tell you 
about one man who was here. 

“I asked this boy, some time ago, 
who had been in the Toronto prison, 
what he found the greatest difference 
between the prison in the city and the 
farm out here. He said, ‘Warden, the 
getting away from that cell! To sit 
there,’ the boy added, ‘on Sunday, ev- 
ery evening and on holidays, and 
have that cell gate staring you in 
the face, is hell!’ ” 

We walked toward the new build- 
ings—all of them being built by the 
prisoners. Under construction, in a 
kind of hollow-square formation, 
were kitchen and dining hall, sev- 
eral dormitories and cell buildings, 
an administration building and offi- 
cers’ quarters. One of the largest and 
best dairy and hay barns that I have 
ever seen is already up; also a little 


creamery building. Most of the work 
is of poured concrete. 

As we went thru one building, 
where some score of prisoners were 
silently working at plastering, paint- 
ing, carpentering and stone cutting, 
Warden Gilmour said: “You see, I 
have my cells only on one side of the 
central corridor. I mean that all the 
cells shall have southern exposure. 
Each of the cells contains eight hun- 
dred cubic feet.” 

I thought of the twelve hundred 
cells at Sing Sing, still used, which 
contain less than two hundred cubic 
feet of air space, and have no win- 
dows opening to the outer air as at 
Guelph. 

“Then we have dormitories,” con- 
tinued the warden, “not the big dor- 
mitories of olden times, but comfort- 
ably small rooms that will accommo- 
date from twenty-five to thirty men. 
We are trying the experiment. I 
don’t know yet how it will work 
out. We are expecting to have here 











BUILDING THEIR OWN PRISON 


Seventy-five per cent of the building operations are done with prison 
labor. The men, of course, are learning city trades in the process 


ultimately about seven hundred 
men.” 

I asked him about the expense of 
all this. “Are you saving money or 
saving men?” was his sharp retort. 
“Nevertheless, we are demonstrating 
every day the economy of using 
prisbn labor, as well as the economy 
of giving these men reasonable ac- 
commodations. I can’t give you as 
yet the figures you want. We are 
teaching these men how to work, and 
the usefulness of work. The bulk of 
them, when they leave here, are not 
going upon farms, but back to the 
cities from which they came. So we 
are teaching some city trades, but 
without neglecting farm industries. 
We are raising about all we need to 
eat, as well as the stock we raise for 
food. But a farm prison without im- 
portant and diversified industries is 
a mistake.” 

I looked around the eight hundred 
acres. There was a sweep of horizon, 
a tingling acid in the air, a quietude, 
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THE BRIDGE THE PRISONERS BUILT 


They made the road, graded up the approaches, designed the balustrades, 
quarried the limestone, made the concrete, and put up the structure 


A CORRIDOR IN THE CELL HOUSE 


The cells are all on one side of the central corridor. Each contains eight 
hundred cubic feet, and every one has a southern exposure 
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a blessed monotony’ in comparison 
with the feverish city, a spaciousness 
of possibilities, as compared with the 
walled-in prisons. like Sing Sing, in 
short, an approximation to the sanest 
kind of a normal life. 

“Work?” The warden smiled. 
“Why, we’re working here ten hours 
a day; seven to twelve, one to six. 
Each man that works here gets a 
gratuity of two dollars a month, but 
he loses a part of that gratuity if he 
offends against the rules of the place. 
They get the money when they go 
out. Our payments to prisoners 
amount to between one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred dollars a 
month. We discharge each month 
about thirty to forty men. They get, 
in addition, a ticket back to the place 
from which they were sent.” 

I asked the warden if he was ulti- 
mately going to build a wall around 
the place. “Not if I can help it. I 
don’t think bars on cell windows are 
necessary; but supervision is. How- 
ever, we may as well proceed with 
reasonable speed in our modern ideas. 
Ultimately we may need the protect- 
ed windows.” 

For the completed prison, Warden 
Gilmour is planning a number of in- 
dustries, all directly related to the 
life of the institution. There will be 
tailoring, carpentry, shoemaking, a 
woolen mill, a machine shop, a tile 
factory and other industries. And 
as for recreation, 


older prisons crumbling. For Guelph 
means nothing else than a reversal of 
the theories of prison administration. 
The old prison believed in dun- 
geons and bars. The new prison sub- 
stitutes therefor single rooms and 
God’s outdoors. The old prison feared 
an escape like the plague. The new 
prison forces an escape into its prop- 
er perspective as a serious episode 
in the training of the prisoner for 
honest life. The old prison shut out 
life and hope by monstrous walls. In 
the new prison, walls for all prisoners 
are regarded as monstrous things. 
The old prison drove men like brutes 
to work and often to mutiny. The 
new prison blows the whistle at noon, 
and the men come in from all over 
the farm to dinner, and go to their 
rooms or to the dormitories after- 
ward for a short rest, and then back 
to normal work. The old prison—and 
there are many of them still—be- 
lieved in squeezing the life blood out 
of the prisoners for the benefit of the 
state and of private contractors. The 
new prison believes in the working 
of the men for state profit, if for 
profit at all. And the more modern 
chiefs of new prisons are giving 
sober attention to a fairer division 
of the profits of prisoners’ labor be- 
tween the prisoner and his com- 
pulsory employer, the government. 
The old prison believed in wretch- 
edly small cells, in a minimum of 


fresh air; in messes of poorly pre- 
pared food; in the lock step, the 
stripes and the shaven head; in pu- 
nitive methods. The new prison be- 
lieves in an ample cell and an out- 
door life so far as possible; in decent 
food, the abolition of the lock step, 
a decent head of hair and a decent 
uniform—in reformation, if possible. 

As to the future, who can tell? 
The new prison is an experiment. 
So far, it has worked in general re- 
markably well. Its sanction lies in 
the fact that it makes on the average 
mind the impression of being a com- 
mon-sense proposition. 

New York City 


NEBULIUM 


r [ ‘= universe is, generally 
speaking, composed of the 
same materials. The spectro- 

scope turned upon the sun and stars 

shows us for the most part the 
lines of familiar gases and metals. 

But there are some lines strange to 

us. In this way the gas helium was 

discovered in the solar and stellar 
spectra long before it was known in 
the laboratory. 

Another mysterious group of lines 
found in nebular light has been for 
some years ascribed to an unknown 
gas which was named in advance 
“nebulium.” Three scientists of Mar- 
seilles who have been investigating 


this question have come to the con- 


clusion that these 








plans are not failing. 
There is already a 
ball team that has 
beaten, with one ex- 
ception, all the teams 
that have come from 
the surrounding 
towns. There is fish- 
ing and swimming in 
case of good behavior. 
And when the warden 
gets the prison all 
built, he is going to 
turn much of the land, 
which is not used for 
farming, into a kind 
of natural park. 

Up there, across the 
line, some _ thirty 
miles north of Lake 
Ontario, where the 
summer heat gets into 
the nineties, and the 
winter cold sends the 
bulb down to thirty 
and more below, there 
is going to be a rad- 
ical overturning of 
the old prison regime. 
Inevitably the influ- 
ence of Guelph and of 
a dozen other prisons 
in the “States” will 
send the walls of the 








MAY MAGIC 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


In the under-wood and the over-wood 
There is murmur and trill this day 

For every bird is in lyric mood, 
And the wind will have its way. 

It is wren and thrush and the robin-gush, 
And the flute of the vireo, 

And when there’s a pause, and when there’s a hush, 
The wind, now loud, now low! 


On the under-leaf and the over-leaf 
There is shimmer of dye this day, 
For oh, the hues beyond belief 
On shoot and bough and spray! 
There are all the tints that the rainbow glints,— 
King-cup loved of the bee, 
Violet, trillium, beryl mints, 
And the pink anemone! 


In the under-air and the over-air 
There is wonder abroad this day; 

The whole wide face of the world is fair 
With the magic of the May; 

For the breath of God has kindled the sod, 
And swept the skies along, 

Till every branch is an Aaron’s rod, 
And every sound a song! 





lines belong to two 
very light gases and 
by an original appli- 
cation of the kinetic 
theory of gases they 
have calculated the 
atomic weights of the 
unknown elements. 
One of them, nebu- 
lium, characterized by 
‘ lines in the _ ultra- 
violet part of the 
spectrum, has an at- 
omic weight of three, 
while the other, which 
gives a green line, 
weights two. If this 
daring speculation is 
correct the two ele- 
ments fit in very nice- 
ly to the vacant niches 
in the Mendeléef ta- 
ble between hydrogen 
with a weight of one, 
and helium four. That 
these four light gases 
should be found to- 
gether in nebule con- 
firms the view that 
they are the materials 
out of which the heav- 
ier elements are made 
or into which they 
decompose. 






































MISS FRANCES KELLOR, MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE NORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR 


IMMIGRANTS 


DISTRIBUTING THE IMMIGRANT 
TO DO WELL WHAT THE PADRONE DOES BADLY 


AN ORGANIZATION 


ATE last: November, when the 
I cold weather was setting in, 

and a dreary winter of poverty 
and unemployment seemed an immi- 
nent probability, “V. S.,” an Italian 
immigrant who had got as far as 
Buffalo, applied to a Buffalo labor 
agent for a job. The “padrone” prom- 
ised him work thruout the winter, 
for ten hours a day at 171% cents an 
hour, on condition that he pay a fee 
of $3. The alien gladly paid, and was 
given in return for his money a 
doubtful contract in which all men- 
tion of the fee was tactfully omitted. 
With eagerness he began the work 
to which he was assigned at Union- 
dale, Indiana, and ten days later was 
discharged by the company, the nec- 
essary work having been completed. 
At the end of the time he received 
$15.75, $6.06 of which he was obliged 
to. deduct for board and lodging. 
“Board” had consisted of: stale bread 
at ten cents, bologna, American 
cheese, or bacon at twenty-two cents, 
and sugar at eight cents a pound. 


These supplies had to be bought at 
the commissary store conducted by 
the contractor. It may be remarked 
incidentally that weights, especially 
in sugar, were apt to be short. 
“Lodging” indicated sleeping in a 
highly unsanitary box car—a privi- 
lege for which he paid twenty-five 
cents a week. 

Another alien—a mason by trade 
—received a letter inviting him and 
one of his friends to undertake work 
of “long duration” in West Virginia. 
Transportation cost them $20. They 
spent three months at the place 
where the work was supposed to be, 
and were employed, in all, just twen- 
ty days. Their expenses during their 
period of unemployment amounted to 
$200 apiece. 

These are two striking cases picked 
from thousands, more or less fla- 
grant, of the abuse of aliens who 
come to this country believing im- 
plicitly in its infallible prosperity 
and constant demand for high-wage 
labor. The flow thru Ellis Island is 


unceasing, undiminished; the immi- 
grants are questioned, found satis- 
factory hygienically, financially and 
morally, and are then allowed to pass 
on without further protection and 
guidance into the arteries of the 
country. Quite naturally—almost in- 
evitably, it seems—they lose their 
way, fall into the hands of a padrone 
who, for a considerable compensa- 
tion, ships them west to transitory 
jobs. The more transitory the work 
or the more unsatisfactory and 
“green” the workmen, the more fees 
reaped by the padrone. And the big 
industries, when they need large 
forces of laborers suddenly, must al- 
ways fall back on the padrone, be- 
cause no one else can supply them. 
The problem, then, is not one of 
lack of employment; for there is un- 
ceasing demand for labor thruout the 
country (particularly in the rural 
districts), which frequently cannot 
be satisfied. The difficulty lies in the 
lack of a system of distribution. 
Toward the solution of this prob- 
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lem, the North American Civic 
League for Immigrants is bending all 
its efforts. Miss Frances Kellor, its 
managing director, has formulated a 
plan by which the distribution, pro- 
tection and employment of immi- 
grants shall be vested in the Federal 
Government. She recommends the 
passage of a bill providing for the 
establishment of a Bureau of Dis- 
tribution in the Department of La- 
bor. This is to be situated in Wash- 
ington, and all transactions regard- 
ing employment of immigrants shall 
be transacted thru it. Labor ex- 
changes are to be established in all 
distribution or redistribution cen- 
ters, such as New York, Boston, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Duluth. Branches are to be es- 
tablished in commercial centers thru- 
out the country, such as Pittsburgh 
or Syracuse. 

The process of securing employ- 
ment will then be very simple. When 
there is a demand for labor in one of 
the commercial centers, its branch 
will communicate directly with the 
central bureau at Washington. This 
bureau will then communicate with 
the labor exchange at the most con- 
venient distribution center, and or- 
der the necessary labor to be shipped 
directly to the commercial center. 
Suppose, for example, there is a de- 
mand for one hundred stokers in the 
Solvay works at Syracuse.: The em- 
ployer will file his order at the Syra- 
cuse branch of the bureau. The 
branch will immediately wire the or- 
der to Washington. The central bu- 
reau will then wire it to the labor 
exchange at New York, thru which 
the tide of immigration is continu- 
ally flowing. This exchange will not 
merely forward the first hundred 
men available to Syracuse—men who 
may have been peasants in their na- 
tive land and quite unsuited to fac- 
tory work—but will choose with care 
those men who are most fitted by 
training and inclination to this par- 
ticular sort of work. 

The new bureau, according to Miss 
Kellor’s ideas, should also give pro- 
tection in transit, and against frauds 
and despoilers, and distribute in- 
formation regarding land available 
for settlers. Under its watchfulness, 
the padrone and all his miserable 
retinue of middlemen should disap- 
pear, and the alien be given a chance 
to satisfy the real demands for labor 
as nearly as possible in accordance 
with his training and desires. 

Miss Kellor’s work seems to bring 
the problem of the unemployed as 
near practical solution as any hith- 
erto advanced, and if she can secure 
the passage of her bills thru Con- 
gress, she will accomplish an epoch- 
making triumph. 





THE CHARM OF 


HE miniature has had its 
! dark days, when people whose 
natural modesty stayed their 
hands from attacking a large canvas 
felt themselves fully competent to 
deal with its 
tiny surface. 
But the min- 
iature has an 
honorable _his- 
tory and is 
coming again 
into its own. 
According to 
M. Henri Bou- 
chot, the dis- 
tinguished 
critic of the 
Bib] iothéque 
Nationale, 
Paris, the or- 
igin of the art 
is lost in the 
obscurity of 
the ninth cen- 
tury. It was 
then applied 
with loving de- 
votion by 
monkish 
scribes to illuminated manuscripts, 
Books of the Hours, Lives of the 
Saints, and the like. And, by the way, 
the use of the word miniature comes 
not from the ' 

















IN THE NURSERY 


Painted by William J. 
Whittemore 


THE MINIATURE 


cards, the “Devil’s picture books.” 
Ivory began to be utilized about the 
end of the seventeenth century, or 
the beginning of the eighteenth: This 
surface has a peculiar value because 
of the way in which it lends itself to 
the production of flesh tints. 

A modern school of American 
miniature painters has sprung up 
and the old art is regaining some- 
thing of its earlier prestige. Many 
opportunities have been offered in 
New York and other cities to see 
collections, the American Society of 
Miniature Painters alone having 
held fifteen annual exhibitions. 

Special interest has lately been 
aroused by an exhibition at the re- 
cently opened Little Gallery in New 
York, at which the work of twenty 
miniature painters was effectively 
presented. Some of the best minia- 
turists were induced to participate. 
In this collection a miniature by 
William J. Whittemore, “In the 
Nursery,” stands out prominently. 
Mr. Whittemore in his beautiful 
genre has been exceedingly happy in 
handling his flesh tints. 

The field of the miniature is 
severely limited, to be sure, but of 
its varied charm within those 
bounds the exhibition gave ample 
evidence. 





size of the 
painting, 
but from the 
Latin min- 
ium, red 
lead, with 
which the 
early codices 
were  deco- 
rated. 

It was 
chiefly in 
England 
that the 
miniature as 
we know it 
was devel- 
oped. The 
little pic- 
tures were 
first painted 
on vellum 
or card- 
board. Nich- 
olas Hilliard 
and the 
greatest 
English 
miniaturist , 
Samuel 
Cooper, 
commonly 
used. old 














playing. 





THE SAMPLER: BY MRS. ELSIE DODGE PATTEE 





























THE NEW BOOKS 

















WHAT IS A LYRIC? 


It is unfortunate that English 
Lyric Poetry, by Ernest Rhys, 
must come into comparison with 
Professor Schelling’s more modest 
but vastly more competent study 
of the lyric, recently published. Mr. 
Rhys’s troubles begin with his defini- 
tion. “‘Lyricai,” he says, “. ... im- 
plies a form of musical utterance in 
words governed by overmastering 
emotion and set free by a powerfully 
concordant rhythm.” This descrip- 
tion, it will be seen, may apply to 
anything in verse or prose; Mr. Rhys 
does actually illustrate it from Mal- 
lory and from the satires of Dryden 
and Marvell. Therefore, as he pro- 
gresses into the nineteenth century, 
he is swamped with available mate- 
rial, and ends by ignoring many a 
lyric that we should expect to hear 
named among the jewels of our po- 
etic inheritance. 

But perhaps Mr. Rhys omits them 
intentionally, for the chief part of 
his thesis—and the most damaging— 
is that nothing is a true lyric which 
is not, like primitive song, composed 
to music. Ever since the modern poet 
deserted the lute for the pen the 
lyric, in Mr. Rhys’s opinion, has 
heen handicapped. Of course, the vast 
and increasing majority of English 
lyrics, and we may say all of them 
which are of supreme importance as 
poems, fail to come within Mr. 
Rhys’s definition of pure lyric. We 
would make an exception of Burns 
were it not that Mr. Rhys, for rea- 
sons known to himself, has treated 
the Scotch poet biographically, and 
no one will ever learn from this book 
that Burns wrote songs, or that he 
wrote them to music. With this 
paradoxical exception Mr. Rhys 
presses his definition of pure lyric 
unblushingly to a logical conclusion. 
He contrasts Thomas Campion with 
Wordsworth, and prefers the for- 
mer’s lyrics because they were com- 
posed by a musician, whereas Words- 
worth could not tell one tune from 
another. A scholar who knew more 
than Mr. Rhys apparently does about 
Campion’s indebtedness to classical 
poetry might be startled to be told 
that Wordsworth, and not he, was 
the more literary and book-trained; 
and a scholar who knew anything 
about the history of the sonnet and 
knew also Mr. Rhys’s standard of 
pure lyric might be survrized to read 
that “no sonnet can be as purely 
lyrical as a perfect song.” But these 
are minor matters. At least Shake- 


speare’s sonnets ought not to have 
been dismissed in less than a page, 
nor should Wordsworth’s have all 
been covered by the misleading ver- 
dict that “he has left bundles of son- 
nets that are doomed to be forgotten 
by all but Wordsworthians and stu- 
dents of literature’; and _ since 
Milton was a musician, his sonnets 
deserved more than a ten-line com- 
ment. 

These omissions and peculiarities 
of judgment, however they may be 
explained, render the book rather 
useless for the general reader, who 
presumably, when he reads about the 
English lyric, wants to know first of 
all which are the great English 
lyrics. For the student also the book 
has surprizing errors and omissions. 
For example, Mr. Rhys dates the 
Lyrical Ballads 1800, and describes 








THE NEWEST BOOKS 


In Black and White, by Lily Hardy 
Hammond. A discussion of the 
negro problem on a basis of ex- 
perience in the South. Written in 
forceful terms of logic and re- 


strained human appeal. 
Revell $1.25 


Myths of the Hindus and Bud- 
dhists, by Sister Nivedita and 
Ananda Coomarswamy. Chrono- 
logically arranged stories and de- 
scriptions based on much research. 
Beautifully illustrated in color. 
Holt $4.50 


Antarctic Penguins, by G. Murray 
Levick. Nice, affectionate, wobbly 
beasts described with much human 
sympathy, and _ illustrated pro- 
lifically with snow pictures. 
McBride $1.50 


Arms and Industry, by Norman 
Angell. Treats of the morals and 
practical workings of modern poli- 
tics; clearly put and illustrated 
with historic examples. 

Putnam $1.25 


Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog- 
Sled, by Hudson Stuck. Grippingly 
told story from experience of ad- 
ventures on trackless wastes of 
snow in all weathers by the arch- 
deacon who climbed Mt. McKinley. 

Scribner $3.50 


The Happy Art of Catching Men, 
by R. J. Patterson. Sketches tell- 
ing of the saving of men of all con- 
ditions from liquor. Abounding in 
human love and here and there a 
gleam of sympathetic humor. 
Doran $1 


Comprehensive Standard Diction- 
ary. Compact and practical com- 
pendium of this authoritative 
work, containing 48,000 words and 
phrases and 1000 illustrative draw- 
ings. 

Funk & Wagnalls $1 




















Wordsworth’s poetic theory as tho he 
had never altered his statement of 
that theory nor revised his practise 
of it; he tells the Astrophel and 
Stella story as fact, without any 
warning that the genuineness of Sid- 
ney’s love has been questioned; and 
he gives no hint that there ever was 
a problem in connection with Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. 


English Lyric Poetry, by Ernest 
Rhys. (The Channels of English 
Literature.) New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 


INTRODUCTION TO EVOLUTION 


New layers of the reading public 
need constantly to be introduced to 
the idea of evolution, just as they 
need to be introduced to Shakespeare 
or Robinson Crusoe or the Milky 
Way. There is, therefore, always a 
demand for a good book or two pre- 
senting the principles of evolution 
to the non-technical reader. More- 
over, there are several classes of such 
readers, so that there is room for a 
number of such books. The two books 
before us cover apparently the same 
field; yet they are different in many 
ways, tho both are very good. Both 
are made up largely of material first 
used in lectures, and the differences 
between them may correspond to the 
differences between the classes of 
auditors to which the authors re- 
spectively addrest themselves. 

Dr. Schmucker’s The Meaning of 
Evolution is much the “easier” as 
well as the shorter of the two, and 
frequently suggests Huxley’s rule for 
addressing an audience—‘‘Assume 
that they know nothing.” It assumes 
not only very little knowledge on the 
part of the reader, but also very lit- 
tle thought, and it is delightfully am- 
plified with personal observations on 
birds and beasts. Dr. Herbert’s book, 
The First Principles of Evolution, on 
the other hand, is addrest to the 
“working-man,” and has little in the 
way of ornamentation. This author 
assumes that the reader, like his 
hearers, comes to the subject with a 
serious purpose and that he is not 
afraid of serious work. Not that the 
reading is particularly difficult; on 
the contrary, the text is unusually 
clear and simple. Of the eight illus- 
trations in Schmucker’s book, four 
are portraits; in Herbert’s book 
there are ninety helpful pictures, 
tables and diagrams. This difference 
is characteristic of the points of 
view in the making of an introduc- 
tory book on evolution. 

The scope of the two books is dif- 
ferent. Schmucker gives more than 
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May Sale 


at McCutcheon’s 


This is the month of May—the month during which 
we revise and reduce prices in practically every de- 
partment of “The Linen Store’. | Wherever you 
turn in our ample aisles this month you will find 
unusually attractive values. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


JSD NS) NOL O1DVWODD.OLODNANG, 


Beautiful Table Linen at 
10% to 30% beiow the nor- 
mal prices, and still further 
below the prices that were in 
vogue before the new tariff 
went into effect. 


Towels, Bed Linen and 
Bed Coverings of every de- 
scription at special prices. 

Neckwear, Hosiery and 
Lingerie in dainty creations, 
also modern Silk and Knit 
Underwear —all specially 


priced. 
Fancy Table Linen, includ- 


ing many lines which are 
especially suitable for the 
summer home, at prices 15% 
to 25% lower than usual. 


Women’s Outer Garments, 
including Summer Dresses, 
Waists and Blouses of every 
description—all specially 
priced for the May Sale. 


These goods were almost wholly taken from regular stock, 
and all are of our usual standard of quality. The McCutcheon 
guarantee is back of every piece of these goods, regardless of 
whether it was bought at a special sale or at any other time. 


Mail Orders Receive our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
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The Vacation Number of The Independent, out June first, 
will contain a section entitled 


“LITTLE TRAVELS” 


A carefully prepared description of more than a dozen sum- 
mer trips of from two to six weeks each, to the most attractive 
vacation spots in America and other lands. 


Each trip will give, in compact form, the exact program day 
by day, with actual cost and helpful suggestions as to the way 
that the greatest profit and pleasure can be secured in a given 
time and at a given expenditure. 


Another interesting feature of this number will be the Prize 
Winning Selections in The Independent’s Competition for Vaca- 
tion Stories and Holiday Pictures. 







































| half of his book to the theories of 


evolution up to and including Wal- 
lace and Darwin, and only some six- 
teen pages to ideas developed since 
their time. Herbert gives fifty pages 
to “Evolution in General” and “In- 
organic Evolution,” fifty more to the 
facts of organic evolution and about 
a third of the book to theories of 
evolution, including Darwinism and 
Lamarckism, and bringing the dis- 
cussion well up to date. The last third 
of the book is devoted to social evo- 
lution. This book also contains a good 
list of references arranged by topics, 
and a glossary of some 250 technical 
terms. Both books are adequately in- 
dexed. 

Both of these books are better than 
anything we have had in this field in 
recent years—that is, as popular 
presentations of the facts and theo- 
ries of evolution. For the person who 
has been timid about making a be- 
ginning in the literature of evolution, 
Dr. Schmucker’s will be more useful. 
The person who has had more expe- 
rience in reading, or one who needs a 
more comprehensive treatment of the 
subject, will find more meat in Dr. 
Herbert’s book. The former is better 
suited to casual reading; the latter 
better to the needs of the student. 

The Meaning of Evolution, by Sam- 
uel Christian Schmucker. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The First Principles of Evolution, 
by S. Herbert. London: Adam & 


Charles Black, 1913. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.) $2. 


A HEALTHY OPTIMIST 


Barnabee, by reason of strength, 
has reached fourscore years: yet is 
his strength not labor and sorrow, 
but rather joy and mirth. During his 
long career, he has been an unmiti- 
gated blessing to America. Without 
ever descending to coarseness, with- 
out any suggestion of lubricity or 
vulgar buffoonery, he has made hun- 
dreds of thousands of grave citizens 
roar with honest laughter. He has 
thus distinctly helped every man, 
woman and child who has seen him on 
the stage, and we cannot help loving 
him for the pleasure he has given us. 

Professional comedians are not al- 
ways interesting men, not always in- 
spiring or joy-giving off the stage. 
Quite otherwise is the case with 
Barnabee. His mirth was not a mask 
worn only in the blaze of the foot- 
lights: the man’s whole nature is 
rich with spontaneous humor. To 
read this book is to come in close con- 
tact with an octogenarian who em- 
phatically pronounces life good. He 
has found human existence full of 
material for fun, but never a matter 
for ridicule. It is curious and pleas- 
ant to reflect that the springs of his 
bubbling mirth are never tainted 
with the slightest tincture of cyni- 
cism, sarcasm or ridicule. His nature 
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is made up of the apostolic trinity— 
feith, hope, love. These qualities in 
him are elemental: they radiate from 
every page. And the book is beauti- 
fully dedicated to the memory of “my 
beloved wife, who for over fifty years 
was my guiding star and leading 
lady.” 

The charm of his Wanderings lies, 
of course, in the personality of the 
writer, whose soul has grown lusty 
thru age and experience. But apart 
from the delight of this intimate 
revelation, the work has great value 
as a historical document. It is an im- 
portant contribution to the history 
of comic opera in America. Its worth 
is greatly enhanced by the immense 
number of pictorial illustrations, old 
photographs, etc., and by the many 
reproduction of old playbills. 

The thousands of listeners who 
have applauded “Robin Hood” and 
“The Serenade” will be grateful to 
Mr. Barnabee for having made a per- 
manent record of these undertakings, 
for giving us a chance to meet him 
in this manner behind the scenes, and 
for increasing our faith in humanity 
by showing us how a successful man 
loved his calling and loved his fellow- 
creatures with an enthusiastic de- 
votion that grew steadily stronger 
with the passing years. 


My Wanderings. Reminiscences of 
Henry Clay Barnabee. Edited by 
George Leon Varney. Boston: Chap- 
ple Publishing Co. $2.50. 


ROBERT TOOMBS 


The Life of Robert Toombs, by 
Ulrich B. Phillips, is divided into 
eleven chapters, of which seven 
(III to IX) cover Toombs’s na- 
tional career as representative and 
senator from Georgia. The tenth 
chapter, which describes Toombs’s 
brief experiences as Confederate 
Secretary of State and his some- 
what disappointing service as a 
brigadier-general, brings out perhaps 
as well as any other in the volume 
the author’s impartiality and his 
critical acumen. His analysis of the 
shortcomings of Davis’s administra- 
tion in matters of finance, in which 
Toombs was strong, seems to us wor- 
thy of very high praise. So, how- 
ever, do the chapters that precede it, 
altho we suspect that at times Dr. 
Phillips gives too many details, in 
view of his restricted space, and that 
he is inclined to keep too much in 
the background the relation sustain- 
ed by Southern slavery to the gen- 
- eral forces that were changing the 
civilization of the entire world. 

Be this as it may, his book seems 
to us an important contribution to 
American history, and we wish that 
some of its pages might be read by 
all who participate in public life. 
Toombs’s remarks on nominating 


conventions (p. 111) have a singular 
applicability to our own times, and 
no one has shown a higher sense of 
the dignity that ought to be inher- 
ent in the lower house of Congress. 
“Toombs ‘with much warmth called 
Mr. Thompson to order for his ref- 
erence to the probable action of the 
executive. It was unparliamentary 
and highly improper. He hoped never 
to hear any reference made in that 
Hall of Representatives to the opin- 
ion of the President or to any action 
of his bearing on the legislation of 
that House.’” (p. 47.) No stick of 
any size could have driven Robert 


Toombs. 


The Life of Robert Toombs, by 
rich Bonnell Phillips, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of American History in the 
University of Michigan. New York: 
Maemillan. $2. 


WANLED: A SILVER LINING 
A somber cloud shadows both char- 
acter and setting in Mary Findlater’s 
Over the Hills. It is a bit of stern real- 
ity, this story of the Scotch Lowlands, 
keenly analytical of human character 
in its strength and weakness, its de- 
velopment thru suffering and sacrifice 
—cogent in its realism and directness. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35. 


BEES, BATHOS AND BLOOD 
Melodrama does not seem to be log- 
ically related to apiculture. To intro- 
duce plotting and villainy into the 
drowsy atmosphere of a little English 
community and its peaceful bee-indus- 
try destroys whatever charm Tickner 
Edwardes has caught in The Honey- 
star. The opening chapters give prom- 
ise of something a bit unusual, but with 
the entrance of sentiment, mediocrity 
slips in and stamps the book. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35. 


THE UNCUT NORTHWEST 
That spirit of bigness that rules the 
Northwest animates The Youngest 
World, by Robert Dunn. With bold, 
virile strokes, he paints life, crude and 
elemental, shorn of all refinements, 
yet possest of a deep undercurrent of 
inherent good. A curious throng, dif- 
fering in race and caliber, sweeps thru 
that country of chance, carrying with 
it one who at last finds regeneration 
after struggles and hardships that test 
fitness of mind and body. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.40. 


PAUL VERLAINE 
Quite as much an _ impressionistic 
commentary on Paul Verlaine as a 
sketch of the life of this “Poet, wine- 
bibber and wastrel” is the little mono- 
graph that Wilfrid Thorley has writ- 
ten for Messrs. Constable’s “Modern 
Biographies” series. It fills only ninety 
small pages, but is long enough, for 
Verlaine’s story is one of the saddest in 
the history of French literature—the 
trite old story of the emotions devel- 
oped at the expense of domestic peace 
and civic order—of the quenching in 
drunken debauchery of a spark of the 
divine fire. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cents. 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 
Dropped 28% 





During 1913 No-Rim-Cut tire 
prices dropped 28 per cent. As a 
result, 16 makes of tires now cost 
more than Goodyears—some almost 
one-half more. 


Yet the facts are these: 

No-Rim-Cut tires have become— 
by sheer merit—the most popular 
tires in the world. 

They were once the high-priced 
tires. They used to cost one-fifth 
more than other standard tires. 

They embody four costly, import- 
ant features found in no other tire. 

First, the No-Rim-Cut feature, 
which we control. 

Second, the “On-Air” cure, which 
adds to our tire cost $1,500 daily, 
but saves tire users millions of dol- 
lars in blow-outs. 

Third, the rubber rivets which we 
form in the tire to combat tread 


separation. 
Fourth, the double-thick All- 
Weather tread—the smooth-face 
anti-skid. 


No other tires at any price offer 
you these features. 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 








Up to 10,000 a Day 


Goodyear prices are due to the 
fact that we make as high as 10,000 
motor tires a day. We make them 
in a new factory, perfectly equipped. 
And we sold them last year at an 
average profit of 6% per cent. 

They offer you all that a tire can 
give, so far as men know today. 
They offer four great features 
found in no other tire. And they 
offer all this at a price below 16 
other makes. That is why so many 
men go to Goodyear dealers. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada London, England 
Mexico City, Mexico 











B hes and A in 103 Principal Cities 
Dealers Boeeywnere 
Write Us on Anything You Want in mee ) 
1512 
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CONNECTICUT 








Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Secretary E. W. CAPEN 


social 





HARTFORD “* 


Through these Associated Schools Hartford offers 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 


tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they form one interdenominational 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


service; and gives special missionary prepara- 











ILLINOIS 





Northwestern University 


Beautiful campus in ideal college town of 
Evanston. on shores of Lake Michigan. 
Great gymnasium. new dormitories, new 
equipment Professional schools situat- 
ed in heart of Chicago ! : : 
Write for These: Views of Campus, Earning 
One’s Way, Requirements for edical 
School, Typical Lessons in Pharmacy, 
Engineering as a Vocation, Evanston as a 
Musical Center; also books of courses in 
Schoois of Law, Dentistry, Oratory, Com- 
merce, Summer School, Evanston Academy. 


Address: 
J.C. Burg. 455 Northwestern University Bidg., Chicago. II). 














MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 





Massachusetts, Wellesley. 


TENACRE 


A school for twenty-five young girls. 
to Dana Hall. Terms, $850. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, Dana Hall 


Preparatory 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 

A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
teen miles from Boston. Forty acres. 
Fields. Four Buildings. Gymnasium. 


MISS CONANT, ? - 
MISS BIGELOW, 5 Principals. NATICK, MASS. 


Seven- 
Athletic 





SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 
p ture, and writing of the Short-Stery taught by Dr. 4, 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippineott’s Magazine. 
ree. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept.305, Springfield, Mass. 


Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. Founded 
from Boston. General course with Household 
Science. College Preparation. Address Miss Ber- 
tha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY A country school for 


boys. Athletic field of 
12 acres. Running track. Gymnasium. 4 build- 
ings. Preparation for any college. Lower school 
for young boys. Write for catalog. 
ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, A.M., Principal, 
Massachusetts, Groton. 


De. Eocoweln 





i828. 23 miles 





NEW JERSEY 





THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL. 

(90 mins. from New York, 50 mins. from Phila- 
delphia.) All former students are invited to at- 
tend the Diamond Jubilee, June 7-9. Distinguish- 
ed speakers. A moderate priced school with high- 
est standards. Prepares for all colleges and tech. 
nical schools. Excellent business course. Modern 
gymnasium, with swimming pool. Literary, ath- 
letic, musical organizations. 77th year opens Sep- 








tember 23. Yearly rate, $400 to $600. Write 
FRANK MACDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster, Pen- 
nington, N. J., Box 10. 
NEW YORK 
HAMILTON, NEW YORK 


ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 


Ninety-Sixth year opens September 24, 1914 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL 

(Formerly at Dobbs Ferry.) 

On Lake Walton, 50 miles from New York, 
1000 feet elevation in upper Ramapo region in 
famous Orange County; 9 new buildings. Exten- 
sive property for all land and water sports. Un- 
wsual record in recent preparation of 200 gradu- 
ates for highest Engineering and Academic institu- 
tions. Certificate admits to Colleges, Bast and 
West, and (beginning 10914) to United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point. 








Summer Quarter, July 8th. Regular Classes or 
necessary Coaching, with recreations of Mouatain 
and Lake camp. Attractive cottages for groups of 
6 boys and Master. MONROE, N. Y. 


| THE NATIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


prepares for executive positions in Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations. Address Secretarial 
Department, 600 New York 


WESIE RN COLLEG 
rox WOMEN 


Ranks with Leading Eastern Colleges. 


Sixty-first year. A Center of stimulating life for thoughtful stu- 
dents. Definite religious influence. Comprehensive curriculum. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 350 acres in campus, farm and 
gardens. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 

For illustrated literature address 
OXFORD, OHIO 





Lexington avenue, 











Mary A. Sawyer, A. M.,, Litt. D., Deam 








VIRGINIA 





Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


One of the leading colleges for women in 
also Music and Art. 
modern residence halls. 
with swimming pool, large athletic field. 
free from extremes of temperature. 


oe) 


from 40 states and foreign countries. 
life, address 


Fifty acres in college grounds. 
t : Endowment, recently increased by $250,000, makes pos- 
sible the low rate of $300 for full literary course. 


: the United States, offering courses for A.B. and 
rt. Four laboratories, | i 
Scientific course in physical development. 


library, astronomical observatory, new and 
4 : 
New $20,000 gymnasium 


Healthful climate 


Officers and instructors, 58; students, 576, 


For catalogue and book of views illustrating student 
WILLIAM A. .WEBB, President, Box A. 








CONCERNING COLLEGES 


The University of Michigan has just 
held its annual May Festival, with half 
a dozen concerts. Metropolitan Opera 
singers helped. 


The records of the Stanford Univer- 
sity Y. M. C. A. show that over one- 
tenth of the men students earn their 
college expenses in whole or in part. 


Harvard won the first intercollegiate 
glee club meet, held in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on May 9. Columbia received 
honorable mention. The other competi- 
tors were Pennsylvania and Dartmouth. 


On May 1 Wellesley had raised $130,- 
403.27 toward the two millions needed 
by January, 1915, to secure the Rocke- 
feller Foundation’s $750,000. Smith Col- 
lege gave $1500 for Wellesley’s rebuild- 
ing fund. 


There are more correspondence stu- 
dents than residents taking University 
of California courses. Six thousand 
people are absorbing scientific agricul- 
ture by mail, and a thousand more are 
following the general run of human 
knowledge. 


“Domestic work,” required of all stu- 
dents at Mt. Holyoke thruout the sev- 
enty-five years of its history, is being 
dropt this year. Coéperative houses will 
be opened for girls who wish to reduce 
their college expenses by sharing in 
the housework. 


The A B C powers whose mediators 
are playing so large a part in our for- 
eign affairs send 168 students to our 
universities and colleges: Argentina 
43, Brazil 118, and Chile 12. Mexico 
herself has 223 representatives study- 
ing in this country. 


The School of Journalism at Western 
Reserve University, which begins its 
work next September, will have on its 
faculty the cartoonist of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Mr. James Harrison Don- 
ahey. Mr. Donahey will lecture on car- 
tooning and caricature. ‘ 


Efficiency looms large even in the 
college funny papers. The Cornell 
Widow, the Columbia Jester, the Wil- 
liams Purple Cow, the Harvard Lam- 
poon and the Yale Record are forming 
an organization, which the Princeton 
Tiger is to join, to “promote efficiency” 
and to standardize the type page and 
advertising commissions. We suggest 
the age limit of college jokes as a 
charming opportunity for standardiza- 
tion. 


The Harvard Alumni Bulletin re- 
prints from the London Saturday West- 
minster Gazette the observations of an 
Englishman at Harvard. His remarks 
on the cheer leader at the Harvard- 
Yale baseball game are picturesque: 

“I shall not easily forget that figure, 
bright in the sunshine, conducting with 
his whole body, passionate, possest 
by a demon, bounding in the frenzy of 
his inspiration from side to side, con- 
torted, rhythmic, ecstatic. It seemed so 
wonderfully American, in its combina- 
tion of entire wildness and entire regu- 
lation, with the whole just a trifle fan- 
tastic.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA 





PirtspurGH, Pa. Wooptanp Roap. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year. Delightful location overlook- 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
ees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 


orvien, Music'and Expression. Athletics. DIL- 


WOR HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with pd Special courses. Illustrated 
catalogue. 


BETHLEHEM’S 


BACH 
FESTIVAL 


May 29, 4 P. M. and 8 P. M. 
Motet Magnificat 


May 30, 2 P. M. and 5 P. M. 
Mass in B Minor 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


























VERMONT 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
VERMONT 
Sixth Summer Session, June 30 to August 7 


In the Green Mountain region. Charming 
place for summer study and recreation. Fac- 
ulty of 24 instructors, 15 departments. Prac- 
tical courses for teachers. Educators from 
France in French department. Low cost of 
living. Write for bulletin. Address 








Raymond McFarland, Middlebury, Vermont 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





Tue TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


scnnialies feacusks, ruross oy SCHOOLS 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2 A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Boulevard 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 816 Cen. Sav. Bk. Bidg. 
Portiand, Ore.. 611 Swetiand Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck 

Bidg. Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Building Ave. 











SUMMER CAMPS 
Camp OXFORD, OXFORD, ME. 


“7 commend Camp Oxford, without reserve, as a 
healthful, hatty, helpful summer place for boys.’* —Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes. A booklet will tell you more, 

An ideal Summer Camp for Boys 


A. F. CALIWELL.. 
CAMP CHAMPLAIN on Lake Champlain. 21st Year. 


Every convenience for safety and comfort. Waterproof tents 
with floors. All land and water sports. Leaders carefully chosen 
college men. Best offood. Camp physician. No mosquitoes or 
Ran, Long-distance phone. Number limited. J. CLARK 

ae, Berkeley School, 724 8t., New ¥ork 





A M. 








Navajo Camps for Boys 
PENOBSCOT BAY IN MAINE, 


Mountain climbing, motorboat and sail cruises, 
swimming, fishing, athletic sports, fresh and salt 
water. Orrin J. Dickey, Belfast, Me. 


CAMP WACHUSETT £8, 
LAKE ASQUAM, HOLDERNESS, N. H. 
Twelfth season. 7 buildings. Boating, fishing, 
canoeing, swimming, water and land sports. In- 
struction by a specialist about the birds, insects, 
flowers and minerals of the region. No tents. 
Fisher huts. Extensive improvements this year. 

Tutoring, if desired. References. 
Address for booklet. 
REV. LORIN WEBSTER. L.H.D. 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 








BETTER FOLKS 
BY E. P. POWELL 


More than one hundred business 
houses in Minneapolis have agreed not 
to employ any boys who, under eighteen 
years of age, use tobacco in any form 
whatever. This is not so much a moral 
reform as purely a business move. Em- 
ployers say that the tobacco using boy 
is less efficient as well as less reliable. 

The Cape-to-Cairo line across dark- 
est Africa was a dream of Cecil Rhodes. 
He did not live to see it fulfilled; but it 
will be possible for commerce to move 
uninterruptedly from Egypt to the 
Cape of Good Hope by waterway and 
railway inside the next half dozen 
years. This huge undertaking has been 
steadily pushed, and when it is done it 
will fairly match for engineering feats 
the construction of the Panama Canal. 

Without railroads and steamboats 
and modern tools the Chinese Empire 
managed to feed about one-third of the 
population of the globe. Now, as a re- 
public, with electric motorage, modern 
tools and modern schools, China pro- 
poses in many ways to lead the world. 
The only inexhaustible coal deposits 
now left in the world are in the most 
remote provinces of this sister republic 
and are, so far, scarcely touched, while 
our own bid fair to be exhausted before 
the end of another century. 


Governor Cox, of Ohio, tells us that 
that state has provided for the pur- 
chase of a farm, on which the hundreds 
of idle convicts can be placed and set 
to work. It is found that about forty 
per cent are habitual criminals; and 
these will be employed indoors, while 
the more trusty will be given employ- 
ment in the gardens, orchards and 
fields. There will be a day school for 
prisoners and sentences will be indeter- 
minate; while a part of the earnings 
will go to support the families. 

We like the idea, coming to us from 
the Brooklyn public schools, of or- 
ganizing the classes as clubs, with the 
teacher as director. There are also 
presidents, vice-presidents and other 
necessary officers. It gives a substan- 
tiality and tone spirit to the class, which 
is said to pretty nearly dispense with 
the necessity for discipline. The coun- 
try school might better be organized 
into a single club, and why may not 
the same idea considerably modify fam- 
ily relations? The family in reality is 
a school, in which the parents need 
something more than to be simply dis- 
ciplinarians. 

Not a few of the Southern people 
are frank to say that the agricultural 
development of the Southern States de- 
pends upon an improved negro. There 
is no getting around the fact that since 
Booker Washington began to industrial- 
ize their education the negroes have 
been going up in matters material. 


Four millions and a half of negroes | 


have become ten millions since emanci- 
pation; and we have got quite by all 
plans for exporting or colonizing them. 
There are fifty colleges devoted to their 
training. Grant all the difficulties along 





the road, and the outlook has immense- | 


ly improved. 





SIXTEENTH SEASON 


WAWONA 


A CAMP FOR BOYS ON 
SWANZEY LAKE, - N. H. 


Unexcelled Equipment and Advantages 


SPECIAL FOR 1914 


Three weeks (in August) camping, 
canoeing and fishing in the Maine Woods 
and Tour of the White Mountains with 
experienced Guides. Booklet. 


0. E. BOURNE, West Swanzey, N. H. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Asquam Lake, N. H. 29th SEASON 


A camp where boys are busy all the time. 
Where they learn something worth while. From 
which they return strong physically and strong 
in character. Send for booklet. 


Epwin De Menirtte, Principal De Meritte School, 
815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


CEDARVALE RANCHE AND CAMPS 


in the Big Horn Mountains at 4,000 feet eleva- 
tion. Close to Yellowstone Park and the Big 
Horn Canyon. Motor boating trips on the Big 
Horn and Yellowstone Rivers. Fine trout fish- 
ing. Horseback riding. Pure water. Dry climate. 
No mosquitoes. Cool nights. Bountiful table 
supplied from the ranche products. Thirty miles 
from a town, away from all injurious influences. 
— on application to the undersigned. Refer- 
ence 
CEDARVALE RANCHE, Raymond, Wyoming. 


YELLOWSTONE {A SEES D and 


and BEAR hunting in the best country in Wyo- 
ming. Season Sept. iIst to Nov. 15th. Ranch ac- 
commodations. Excellent trout fishing. Best of 
references. Simon Snyder, Valley, Wyoming. 























TRAIL’S END CAMP FOR GIRLS in the Ken 
tucky mountains, Illustrated booklet. MARY D. 


SNYDER, 1452 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 


+5 


I guarantee the fit or refund your money. 
You choose from the season’s newest and 
choicest weaves and patterns, comprising about 
200 of the handsomest 
weaves and _ fabrics, 
many of which are 
not to be seen in even 
the most exclusive 
men’s shops. 

Learn what real shirt com- 
fort is, I take all the risk. 
Write today for the FREE 
package of 200 samples, and 
the Chart showing you ex- 
actly how to make the meas- 
urements—its perfectly 
simple and easy. 
Summer Sample 
Line Complete 











Made-to-Measure 
Shirts for Men, only 


















I prepay charges to all points in U. S. 
I refund your money if the goods are not satisfactory, 
I refer you to any bank in Troy. 


Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW 





171 River Street, - - Troy, N. Y, 
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INFORMATION! 





is under the supervision of the 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 


trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 


BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 














EUROPE via THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Five tours via Azores, yo pene ee, Spain and +: 
{ ind July. 16th year. outes. Best 
Fun don*fours, 210 E. Preston St.. Baltimore Md. 
Send for 


EUROPE rng $92.10" way» ORIENT 


booklet, free. Write today. Mediterranean route 
June 18, July 1 and 4. Montreal to Naples, June 
Party of 15. 

St. Thomas, Ontario. 





23. University Leadership. 
UNIVERSAL TOURS—A. 









78 DA Sail June 17 


Also July 4. A few vacancies. C. A. TURRELL, 
Prof. of Romance Langs... Univ. of Arizona, TUCSON. 


EUROPE Best Way to Travel 
at Moderate Cost 
Send for Information. _ J. P. Graham, 
ideal Tours, Box 1055-A Pittsburgh 




























THE 















TOUR FOR GIRLS 


Through the wonderlands of Europe; eight Coun- 
tries! Tyrol; Dolomites; Opera in Munich; Motor- 


ing England and Scotland. Enchanting Motor Tour 
in the “CHATEAUX COUNTRY.” 
MISS WELDON, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 


Holland 


Do you wish to know which are the 
most interesting, the most picturesque and 





the quaintest places in Holland? 

There are places you absolutely must see 
in order to appreciate fully the serene 
beauty, the peaceful atmosphere, the mag- 
nificent architecture, the charming costumes 


and the quaint customs of this 


“‘Land Below the Sea” 


Apply for interesting literature, speci- 
men tours, rail and boat excursions, cost 
of tickets and all further particulars to 
the American Agency, Netherland State 
334 Fifth 








Railways and Flushing Line, 
Avenue, New York. 








Summer Round Trips, $66 and 
$190, including berth and meals. 
No tours like these anywhere iu 


write, J. H. BUNCH, G. P. A., 
Alaska Steamship Co., 914 Low- 
Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 





fe beYMUdA 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 
Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN.” 10,518 tons dis- 
placement. Submarine signals; Bilge keels; electric fans; 
wireless telegraphy. Fastest, newest and only Steamer 
landing passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer. Bermuda tickets good for return by R. M. S. P. Co. 

MIDSUMMER TRIPS via Halifax, N.S, 


most delightful cruise of 


To 1500 miles. Magnificent 
Uae ec scenery: Gut of Canso, 
Northumberland Strait, 


Gulf and River St. Lawrenceand far-famed Saguenay 
River. S. S. ‘‘Trinidad’’ from New York July Sth and 19th. 
August 2d and 16th. From Queb:c July 11th and 25th, August 8th 
and 22d. For illustrated pamphlets with informativun apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 8.8 
Co., Ltd. 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 
& SON, 245 and 2081 Broadway. 264and 553 Fifth 


Ave., N. ¥., or any Ticket Agent. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of 
Long Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel. 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in the 
quiet of the country; no objectionable cases. Two 
resident physicians. 

Address DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. I. 

















OCEAN TRAVEL “DE LUXE” 


When planning your trip to Europe remember 
the new ALLAN LINE steamers 


“Alsatian” and “Calgarian” 
and Picturesque St. Lawrence 
will add vastly to the enjoyment and pleasure of your trip. 


Magnificent River Trip—Less than 3} Days Open Sea 
Most Luxurious Accommodations—Excellent Cuisine 


LARGEST STEAMERS FROM CANADA 











For reservations, tickets, etc. apply Local Agents or 


H. & A. ALLAN, General Agents, MONTREAL 

















THE CHILDREN 


Night-terrors, commonest between 
the ages two-three, and seven-eight, are 
indicated by sudden awakening with 
throbbing heart, muscles tense and eyes 
staring fixedly or roving, as’ tho in 
search of a source of danger. They are 
usually symptomatic of a constitutional 
kink, probably of nervous nature, and 
are not to be treated with a mere— 
“Hush! nonsense,” but should be re- 
ported to an intelligent physician. 


The causes of stuttering and stam- 
mering are so little known that to speak 
of a “cure” is nonsense. Children’s dis- 
eases, shocks, and, in rare instances, im- 
itation, are often predisposing causes. 
Heredity rarely plays a part except in 
so far as speech defects are symptoms 
of a neuropathic taint. Where there is 
a real will to improve, however, the con- 
scientious physician or psychologist 
can often notably assist the process of 
normalization. 


Boys and girls under sixteen years 
of age constitute about one-third of the 
American population. It is hardly time 
to begin a movement for children’s suf- 
frage, but “votes for children” can be 
made real and effective as we adults, 
men and women, learn the importance 
of voting for legislators who will not 
begrudge the Children’s Bureau its 
modest request for appropriations. Is 
$164,640 an extravagant sum for a 
department to ask for whose field cov- 
ers “all matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of children and child life” and that 
would discover and minister to the 
needs of our 31,220,361 children? 


For the average boy who likes to 
draw, the age nine-ten is a critical one. 
Here he begins to sense the inferiority 
of his copy and to despair of ever equal- 
ing the model or original. Just at this 
time every sympathy and encourage- 
ment that can be given is especially 
called for. The boy should be allowed 
to draw only those things that he loves 
and can do best. Forcing should at this 
time be minimized and praise given 
even when not particularly warranted 
by results. Once over this period of 
transitional conflict between “I can’t” 
and “I will,” there will be smoother 
sailing and helpful criticism is again 
in order. 


Babies must be fed and sometimes 
they thrive on artificial foods, in fact 
only fifty-nine per cent of American- 
born infants are breast-fed. In Berlin 
the mortality of babies fed on cow’s 
milk was found to be six times that of 
the mother nursed; in the United States 
it is nearly five times as great. An ex- 
amination of the teeth of 350,000 school 
children revealed the fact that caries 
increased inversely as children were 
breast-fed. Recruits in the German 
army who had been ‘brought up on 
cow’s milk were found to average 2.6 
kilograms lighter, 1.4 centimeters 
shorter and 1.6 centimeters less in chest 
measurement than those whose mothers 
had nursed them during the first year 
of life. They were also rated at about 
one-third less in all-round capacity. 
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THE MEXICAN ENIGMA 
From The Independent, May 12, 1864 


The Church party, left without hope, 
dispatched emissaries to Europe for 
foreign help, just as our rebels did. The 
opportunity locked tempting to Bona- 
parte to acquire a fresh supply of 
“glory” at a cheap rate, to make Mex- 
ico a virtual dependency of France, 
and to get a foothold on the 
North American continent. By 
false presentations, he induced Eng- 
land and Spain to join him in a Mex- 
ican expedition; but, finding that they 
were made the mere cat’spaws of 
their neighbor’s ambitious projects, 
they withdrew, and left him to fol- 
low them out by himself... . The con- 
duct of our Government has not been 
honorable to its spirit or its consis- 
tency. It has been marked by timidity 
and time-serving as unwise as it is dis- 
creditable. We would not go to war, in- 
deed, at present on the Mexican quar- 
rel; but we should have maintained an 
attitude of protest and remonstrance, 
which should have left us free to act as 
becomes our dignity and our interest 
whenever the time comes, as come it 
may, when the two great American re- 
publics must stand or fall together, 
against the attacks of European jeal- 
ousy and ambition. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA—1863 


From The Independent, May 19, 1864 
{The following high-toned and expressive 
poem is taken from the new volume of poems 
by Richard Monckton Milnes, lately elevated to 
the English peerage. . . . His friendship to our 
country has always been strong and steady.] 
We only know that in the sultry 
weather, 
Men toiled for us as in the steaming 
room, 
And in our minds we hardly set to- 
gether 
The bondman’s penance and the 
freeman’s loom. 


We never thought the jealous gods 
would store 
For us ill deeds of time-forgotten 


graves, 
Nor heeded that the Mayflower one day 
bore 
A freight of pilgrims, and another 
slaves. 
First on the bold upholders of the 
wrong, 
And last on us, the heavy laden 
years 
Avenge the cruel triumphs of the 
strong— 
Trampled affections and derided 
tears. 


Labor, degraded from her high behest, 
Cries, “Ye shall know I am the living 


breath, 
And not the curse of man. Ye shall 
have Rest— 
The rest of Famine and the rest of 
Death.” 
O, happy distant hours! that shall re- 
store 
Honor to work, and pleasure to re- 
pose, 
Hasten your steps, just heard above the 
war 


Of ’wildering passions and the crash 
of foes. 





New Hampshire Mountain 
On New England’s finest 

Resort Hotel lake. All os gene 
Hotel dern in every way. Accommodates 300. 
Prices moderate. Write for Indian Head booklet. 
NEW HOTEL WEIRS, Box 114, Weirs, N. H 
THE SCENERY of Campton, N. H., and the 
homelike Sunset Hill House 


have delighted tourists for sixty years. $10 to 
$12. Booklet. ° 
J. E. SANBORN. Prop. 


THE MOHAWK 


AND TEN COTTAGES 
4th Lake, Fulton Chain. Hot and cold water 
in rooms, electricity, furnace heat, log fires. 
C. S. LONGSTAFF, Old Forge, N. Y. 
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Shoreham Kotel 
Washington 
European Plan. Fireproof, 


Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cul- 
sine and service the best. 

R. 8S. DOWNS, Manager. 





PROUT’S NECK, MAINE 
A homelike family hotel, delightfully situated 
near surf beach, library and country club. Ad 
dress J. M. KALER, Proprietor, or BERTHA 
RUFFNER Hotel Bureau, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. 


, 














Tramp These Trails to 
the Top o’ the World in 


Rockies of northwestern Montana. 


diamond-dazzling glaciers. 


valleys—lies at your feet. 


time as you desire. 


To Glacier Park or Belton in Glacier 
National Park—From St. Paul or Minne- 
apolis, $35; from Chicago, $47.50. 


Definite Expense Tours 
_For your convenience, the following spe- 
cial tours of the Park by automobile, boat, 
stage and horseback have been arranged: 


Ae ere $ 8.25 
re Eerie 1.00 
Mr cnehapancweuses.sons 31.25 
errr Tt 47.00 






Glacier National Park /¢ 


Tramp the trails of Glacier National Park this 
summer—Uncle Sam’s newest playground in the 


mountain-shadowed valleys by cool, glacial streams. 
Fish for the ever-present mountain trout. 
to the top of the world—dizzy heights studded with 
A panorama of inspir- 
ing grandeur—lakes, rivers, canyons, pine laden 


By day, lofty mountain tops beckon; by night, 
the soothing scent of the pines woos you to refreshing sleep. 
Walk through the Park at a cost of $1 to $5 per day. 


Travel, if you prefer, by automobile, horseback, stage 
or launch. The new and enlatged Glacier Park Hotel offers every modern 
convenience. American plan $3 to $5 per day. 


Low Round-Trip Summer Tourist Fares via 
Great Northern Railway, Daily June 1-Sept. 30 


Proportionately low fares from other points. 


~~ 
rd Wy 
Ay 


Rest in the 


Climb 





GlacierNational Park 





Spend as much 


To the cities of Puget Sound and the 
Pacific—From St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
$60; from Chicago, $72.50. 


Walking Tour Book Free 


Let us help plan your vacation this year. 
Send the coupon for Walking Tour Book, 
aeroplane folder and other descriptive lit- 
erature free. The Walking Tour Book, 
beautifully illustrated, contains actual ex- 
periences of persons who have toured the 
Park on foot. Send for it today. 











C. W. Pitts, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
210 $. Clark St., Chicago 
$. Lounsbery, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
1184 Broadway, New York 
H. A. Noble, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Great Northern Raliway 




















H. A, NOBLE, Gen. Pass. A; 


Please send me Walking Tour Book and aeroplane de- 
scriptive literature folder free. 


St. Paul, Minnesota Name .... 
Panama-Pacific International Address .. 
Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 Cit 

eee 


ent Great Northern Railway 
Dept. 13, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
7th Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


~ EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing s 
care and attention; also for alll and a 
ill, Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. ‘Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 

Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 

from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 

tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 


WANTED— rrr house or board for sum 


mer in quiet locality in moun 

tains near water for young 

lady and invalid brother. Address R. S. T., 

Independent, 119 W. goth St., N. Y. City. 

WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 

technique ef tre —- taught by yp An tone, athe 
a. page catalogue free. 


THE HOME COR®ESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
rtment 103, Springfield, Mass. 


































Mr. Leeds 


The Secret 


of the “‘tidy’’ appear- 
ance of hundreds of 
men to-day liesin a 
pair 





at home. Only bar- 
bers used to have clip- 
pers, but now they're 
becoming is com- 
mon in homes as a 
comb ora curler—and 
as necessary Clip 
your beard and your 
boy's hair. Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes ‘“‘woolly."’ Try hard- 
ware stores for Coates ‘“‘Easy Running.”’ If they haven't 
them, sendtous. Send name on postal for prices, etc. 


COATES CLIPPER CO. - 





Worcester, Mass. 























free for the asking. Write today. 
The Banking Corporation of Montana 


Paid in Capital, $500.000.00 
P. O. Box D, - . 





Helena, Montana 


,t:) : ra . 
\G@) KEWANEE € 
Private Water Supply Plants — Private Electric Light Plants 


Sewage Disposal Plants — Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 
Pumping Machinery 











Home Power Plants —Gasoline Engines 
Bulletin on Any Outfit Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO. 


ee a 


Kewanee, I 





Chicago 


Our First Farm Mortgages | 
are secured by improved, pro- 
ductive farms in the State of 
Mcentana, conceded to be the 
premium wheat, oat, alfalfa and flax belt of the United Stat-s. 
We have just received from the pressour NEW II.1LUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET and LITHOGRAPHED STATE 
MAP, which thoroughly describe this section. These are 








———_—________-—_ 








THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 











ANOTHER NOTABLE CROP 
REPORT 


This year’s second crop report, pub- 
lished last week by the Department of 
Agriculture, is even more remarkable 
and encouraging than the first, which 
pointed to the harvesting of about 
600,000,000 bushels of winter-sown 
wheat. On April 1 the condition of the 
growing plants was 95.6, or eleven 
points in excess of the ten years aver- 
age, and the area was much. greater 
than that from which last year’s crop 
was taken. The number of acres to be 
deducted on account of winter-killing 
had not then been ascertained. It is 
now known, however, that only 1,119,- 
000 acres have been made worthless. 
This loss leaves 35,387,000, which ex- 
ceeds by 3,600,000, or nearly twelve per 
cent, the harvest acreage of 1913. Con- 
dition and area on May 1, the depart- 
ment says, indicate a crop of 630,000,- 
000 bushels. 

This exceeds by more than 100,000,- 
000 bushels the greatest crop of winter 
wheat heretofore known (last year’s, 
523,561,000), and there is to be added 
the spring-sown wheat crop, which 
amounted last year to 239,000,000, and 
to 330,000,000 in 1912. It can be seen, 
therefore, that the conditions point to 
a wheat crop of more than 900,000,000 
bushels. Last year’s, the greatest ever 
harvested in the United States, was 
only 763,382,000. It is expected that 
more than one-fifth of the winter wheat 
yield will be harvested in Kansas, and 
that the state’s share will be 40,000,000 
bushels more than its largest quantity 
in any previous year. 

It should be added that those parts 
of the report which relate to rye, grass, 


| pastures, plowing and planting are no- 


tably favorable. The effect upon mar- 
ket prices has been almost impercepti- 
ble. 

Agricultural prospects so encourag- 
ing should tend to improve the condi- 
tion of general business and trade, 
which have been suffering from a kind 
of stagnation which cannot. properly be 


| called depression. Already there are in- 





dications of a new-born optimism, due 
to the promise of these official reports. 


THE NEW HAVEN COMPANY 


The facts already ascertained by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s in- 
vestigators stimulate public interest in 
their efforts to obtain more of them, and 
to show who were responsible for de- 
plorable and shameful acts. In much of 


| the recent testimony there has been an 
| evident attempt to conceal or misrep- 


resent the real character of certain 
transactions. Those who are making 
this attempt have been assisted by the 
destruction of books and other records. 
It is admitted that the books of the 
Billard Company have been burnt. This 
admission recalls the destruction of 
books relating to the costly acquisition 





of subsidiary lines in the vicinity of 
New York, and also of the records re- 
lating to the payment of excessive 
prices for thé Rhode Island trolley 
roads. 

The recent testimony shows a treas- 
urer of one of the subsidiary companies, 
a mere boy, who admits that he was a 
dummy, and that for a salary of $5 
a day he did many things as to the 
meaning and importance of which he 
had no knowledge, one of them being 
the signing of checks for $3,000,000. It 
shows that the parent company loaned 
money to a subsidiary in order that 
from this subsidiary it might receive 
dividends. It discloses a dummy direc- 
tor of the Billard Company who admits 
that he had no knowledge whatever of 
the company’s aims or business trans- 
actions. It shows that in less than a 
year the parent company spent $40,117 
for the services of legislative agents, 
$298,873 for legal services in addition 
to those of its regular counsel, and 
$370,588 for publicity. 

We see John L. Billard, a coal mer. 
chant in the small city of Meriden, bor. 
rowing $13,000,000 in order that he 
might purchase the New Haven Com- 
pany’s Boston & Maine shares as a per- 
sonal investment, and selling them back 
to the company at a profit of $2,478,700, 
all of which, he insists, belongs to him. 
He declares that he had no partners 
and shared the gain with no one. He 
was assisted in the transaction by Mr. 
Mellen, president of the company. 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the management of the company 
was demoralized by “graft.” We hope 
that the ‘commission will be able to 
bring to light the complete history of 
all the transactions as to which sus- 
picion has been excited. The stockhold- 
ers should be represented in these pro- 
ceedings. They have been robbed. They 
should form an association, employ 
counsel, and assist the Government in 
its attempt to expose the guilty. 


OIL PRICES AND PROFITS 


The oil industry has yielded enor- 
mous profits during the last year, and 
part of the gain has been taken by the 
owners of wells. But their profits are 
small at present, and probably are to 
be reduced. Public attention has been 
drawn to the great earnings and divi- 
dends of the refining companies that 
were formerly subsidiaries of the 
Standard Oil Trust. A report from the 
New York company last week showed 
that in 1913 its net earnings were $16,- 
212,985, or 21% per cent upon a capi- 
tal which had been increased from $15,- 
000,000 to $75,000,000 by a stock divi- 
dend of 400 per cent. 

At the wells, however, the price of 
crude oil has been falling. In Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere, there have 
been five successive reductions within 
six weeks. In Oklahoma the price has 
declined from $1.05 to 75 cents a barrel. 
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Excessive production is said to be the 
cause. But demand for the finished 
products continues, and the prices of 
them show no corresponding decline. 
If the refining companies have agreed 
to depress the price of oil at the wells 
which they do not own, this would ex- 
plain what has taken place. But the 
trust was dissolved, and it is asserted 
that the refining companies no longer 
act in concert. Their profits, however, 
have increased since the dissolution. 


LOSS FROM ANIMAL DISEASES 


We recently said that Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s gift of $1,000,000 to his Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, to be ex- 
pended in a study of animal diseases, 
would probably enlarge the domestic 
supply of good meat. Reference was 
made to the great loss caused last year 
‘by hog cholera. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
now published the estimates of its cor- 
respondents and agents concerning last 
year’s losses of live stock from disease 
and exposure. The figures are impres- 
sive. Hog cholera killed 119 per 1000 
of the swine in the United States. The 


loss was $73,000,000, representing meat | 
enough to give every family in the | 


country forty pounds. Losses of cattle 
were 19.8 per 1000 from disease, and 
10.9 per 1000 from exposure, or 1,737,- 
000 head, worth $68,611,000. The loss 
from disease alone was a little more 
than $44,000,000. There should be added 
$8,581,000 for sheep killed by disease, 
and $59,000,000 for farm horses and 
mules. 

The department remarks that the 
losses of meat animals, exceeding $150,- 
000,000, would have been more than 
enough to furnish a normal year’s sup- 
ply of meat to the entire population of 
New England. If we exclude the losses 
due to exposure, and add the losses of 
horses and mules, the reports show a 
loss of $184,000,000 from disease last 
year. This may well engage the atten- 
tion of sanitarians and medical experts. 





Ample provision for the support of | 


their work should be made by legisla- 
tion as well as by private funds. 


Since January 1 there have been 
shipped to the United States from Ar- 
gentina 298,000 quarters of beef and 
110,000 carcasses of mutton or lamb. 


Seth Low, some years ago Mayor of 
New York, has been elected president 
of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. The office was held fifty years 
ago by his father, Abiel Abbott Low. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 
American Cotton Oil Company, preferred, 


semi-annual, 3 per cent, payable June 1 

Federal Light and Traction Company, pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable June 1. 

International Silver Company, Coupons No. 
$1, First Mortgage Bonds, payable on and after 
June 1. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, common, 
quarterly, 3 per cent, payable June 1. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable May 15. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, d% per cent, payable May 15. 

J. G. White Engineering Corporation, pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable June 1. 

White Management Corporation, pre- 

ferred, ‘quarterly, 1% per cent, payable June 1. 


| Gentlemen:— 


That Desk I bought of you last July is a splendid servant. 

There are no dust-gathering pigeon holes, no losing of papers, 3 
Its built- 
for-the-pur pose filing drawers are much better than the stick-and-bind 
old-style storage drawers that were a part of the flat top desk I used 
My mail and ad: vertising work is sixty per cent heavier 
than when I bought the desk and yet it gives me such assistance that I 
Although I am ordering addi- 
tional filing equipment from you, the system will have its headquarters 


REAL ESTATE 





L 45 WINNIPESAUKEE, White Mountains, 
N. H. Real home for rent. Very comfort- 
able, fully furnished, modernized farmhouse, three 


stone fireplaces. Wide stone piazza. Ideal loca- 
tion. Good bass fishing. John Glover, 19 Pearl 
St., Boston, Mass. 





LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Farms and summier properties for sale and for 
rental. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
OUNG & THYNG, LACONTA, N. H. 


East Northfield, Mass. RUSTIC 


COTTAGE 
furnished. Six rooms and bath; fireplace; broad 
piazzas; best location, Rent $225 une 1st to 
Oct. rst, or $150 July tst to Aug. 30th. Miss 
Grace Holbrook, 132 Elm St., Worcester, Mass., 
or FE. W. Brown, Northfield, Mass, 








FOR SALE AT 


LAKE PLACID 


Adirondack Mountains 


Cottage of 12 rooms. Elevation 2,000 feet. 
View unsurpassed. Address 
Box 217, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Camps and cottages in any part of the 
Adirondacks; write for free illustrated 
Booklet. 


W. F. ROBERTS 


Real Estate Saranac Lake, N. Y. 




















The Best Summer Resort in the United States 
is New York City. 1 will rent for the summer 
months my furnished apartment of ten rooms and 
three baths on Riverside Drive, four minutes’ 
walk from the Eighty-sixth street subway sta- 
tion, for $100 a month, considerably less than 
the landlord’s rent. The apartment house is one 
of the finest in New York, with electricity and 
all modern conveniences. Its unsurpassed loca- 
tion makes it cool, airy and quiet. Fine oppor- 








Several fully furnish- 


CAMDEN, ME. ed cottages for rent. 


Seashore and mountains combined. Circulars and 
plans. J. R. PRESCOTT, Newtonville, Mass. 


CAPE 
CoD 


SEASHORE COTTAG 


Send for picture and 
full particulars. 





Small Furnished bungalows, 200 teet 
trom the ocean surf. Bathroom, 
open we BREE $150 season, 

Be 198 Broadway, N. Y. 





For rent, fully fur- 
nished, on 


Nantucket Island 








G. H. BRINTON, Siaeconset, Mass. 
IN THE LAKE REGION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Rent for summer, cozy and attractive farm- 
house, newly furnished and renovated, with 
charming view of nearby lake, also Mt. Kear- 
surge. Seven large rooms. Garden and garage. 
ALLAN BROWN, Concord, Mass. 
To rent for summer, furnished house, 11 rooms. 
Fine mountain view. Garden if desired. Good 
golf links in village. $300 to $500, according to 


time. H. K. S., Williamstown, Mass. 


For Sale or to Rent for the Season 


Shore Cottage, ten rooms at Sachem’s Head, Guil- 
ford, Conn., with or without opie’ 
N. E. WOR 





213 Courtland St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FOR RENT—APARTMENT IN BROOKLYN 


Family moving to the country will sublet com- 
pletely furnished eight room apartment, including 
piano, at a reduced figure, from June to October. 
Located on Brooklyn Heights, overlooking harbor 
and near subway. Delightful, cool location and 
excellent opportunity for family intending to spend 
the summer in New York. Rent $55 per month. 
Address M. L. S., care The Independent. 











By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 













tunity for the right sort of people. Address By Jno, Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
= Y. Z., care The Independent, 119 W. Fortieth Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free 
» New York. ‘ 7 
. | The “WASHB NE” 
A Beautiful Country Estate ua, Paper oo < 
of 250 acres with attractive house of 15 ‘O.K.’ fame. Brass, 3 
rooms, 3 farm houses, barns, stables, etc., at sizes, in brass boxes of : 
Mt. Carmel, about 7 miles north of New 50 &100. Your Stationer,10 
Haven, near trolley and railroad station. p & 20¢. Send 10¢ for sam 
Charming views, fine trees and fertile fields. at 50. Yearly Sale Over 
Price $32,000. Jaw he “oO. Pa poo yt om 3 
Address P. O. Box 422, New Haven, Conn. | maliiien THE 0.K. MEG. Bly comer NY USA. 











































Cte 


Freight Paid 
$25.00—See note 








interference with air circulation as in most roll-top desks 


previously. 
attend to all this with much less effort. 


at this desk. 





61 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office 





Your FILING DESK becomes 


THE CENTER OF YOUR OFFICE SYSTEM 
All data indexed in Filing Drawers at your elbow 


There are 10 kinds of drawers for filing Index Cards, Letters, Cata- 
ogs,C a etc. Your choice of these files may be arranged as you wantthem. 





The #2 Manufacturing Co. 


75 John St. 


Solid Oak, Handsomely 
Finished Golden, Natural 
or Weathered. Top28x52. 
Drawers on Rollers, 


Practical Build—Enormous 
Capacity and Ease of Ref- 
commend 
Mile to you. All 
Solid Oak, so put together 
that itis almost wearproof. 
Roller Bearing Dust Proof 
drawers havetollow blocks 
and full height sides. As 
efficient and serviceable 
as any file at any price. 
Capacity 20,000 letters. 











Golden, Natural, Weath- No,.421 
ered finish ire freight paid. Freight Paid $1325 
See note—$ ee note 


A SERVANT AT YOUR ELBOW 
fie Swinging Desk Stand 


Swings and Locks into position when yonted. 
Swings out of way when not in use. 
om Solid. Does not vibrate. 

Black Enameled “lie gaat. By 
Post. $3.50 anywhere in U. 


NOTE: =x; 


pay 
freight on Desk and 
Cabinet at prices quoted 
to Ry. Stations in Eastern 
and Central States. Consist- 
ent prices in Westand South. 


HELPFUL BOOKLET 


| Suge gestions’’ sent with Cata- 
ime Saving Office Devices. 

ie RS Jos “H" shows 2 kinds Expansible 

Bookcases—Free. 
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DUTCH 
BULBS 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
rocus, give for a small outlay 
of time and money, an abund- 


Until ance of flowers in the house 
July Ist from December until Easter, 
—Not and in the garden, from earliest 
Later Sprin eatil the middle of May. 


Bulbs are grown almost ex- 
clusively in Holland. in enor- 
mous quantities, and sold at 
very low prices. Usually 
they cost double before reaching you. ing : 

By ordering from us now instead of waiting until 
Fall, you maxe a large saving, get a superior quality 
of Bulbs not usually to be obtained at any price in 
this country, and have a much larger list of va- 
rieties to select from. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, 
and are shipped to our customers immediately upon 
their arrival in the best possible condition. . 

if you wish to take advantage of our very low 
prices, we must have your order not later than July 
Ist as we import Bulbs to order only. They need 
not be paid for until after delivery, nor taken if not 
satisfactory, (References required from new cus- 
tomers.) For prices on smaller quantities see our 
import price list, the most comprehensive catalogue 
of bulbs published, which may be had for the asking. 


A Few PRICES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths $3 40 $16 50 
Fine Mixed Tulips - - - 70 3 25 
Narcissus Poeticus - - - 80 3 50 
Douple Daffodils - 1 90 8 75 
Narcissus Empress (Monsters) 3 00 13 50 
Narcissus Golden Spur - - 2 35 10 50 
Spanish Ins, Splendid Mixture - 55 2 00 














ELLIOTT NURSERY, 360 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














FRUIT AN 


TREE ORNAMENTAL 


Shrubs, Vines 


Evergreens 
Herbaceous Plants 


Everything that a success- 
ful nursery should offer 


THE 
ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 


SEND FOR 








CATALOGUE 















servative th First tg loans 
$200 and up which we can recommend after the 
most th gh 1 igati Please 

(, ask for Loan List No. 710. §25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence ¥ 


GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. It a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 























This department of The Inde- 
pendent will furnish on the request 
of readers any information respect- 
ing the business of insurance and 
the companies transacting it which 
we have or can procure. We can- 
not, however, pass upon the debat- 
able comparative differences be- 
tween companies that conform to 
the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the 
claims made by any of them may 
seem to be inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of sound: 
underwriting. Address all com- 
munications on insurance subjects 
to the editor of the Insurance De- 
partment. 




















LIFE INSURANCE POLICY LOANS 


We learn from the seventy-first an- 
nual report of the Board of Trustees 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
to the policyholders, of date December 
31, 1913, that of the company’s total 
assets on that day, amounting to $607,- 
057,044.50, there were loans to policy- 
holders aggregating $88,184,039, equal- 
ing about 14% per cent of the total. 
We find by referring to the figures for 
the year ending December 31, 1903, ten 
years earlier, that the loans on policies 
totaled $18,926,101 and that this sum 
was about 4.8 per cent of the assets. 
The increase is nearly four-fold and it 
illustrates a movement which cannot be 
charged to “hard times,” for it has oc- 
curred during ten of the most prosper- 
ous years in the history of the country. 
The decade ending with 1913, indubita- 
bly, has been marked by much specula- 
tion and it would not be unreasonable 
to assume that a very large proportion 
of the borrowing on life insurance poli- 
cies was attributable to that cause. If 
that is true, then we have presented to 
us another strong argument against 
policy loans. 

In an effort to discourage borrowing 
on its policies, the Mutual, on January 
31, last, raised its rates on that charac- 
ter of loans from five to six per cent, 
and made the increase retroactive, ap- 
plying to loans now outstanding at five 
per cent, except such as were made 
under policies which specifically pro- 
vide that the interest rate shall “not ex- 
ceed five per cent.” The Mutual man- 
agement advances many sound business 
reasons for the step. Many of its pol- 
icyholders are also insured in other 
companies which rate their loans at six 
per cent. “When a policyholder can bor- 
row money of the Mutual Life at five 
per cent,” says the report, “he is sure 
to avail himself of that opportunity 
rather than to borrow on the policy of 
another company, which charges six 
per cent. Thus, unless we advance our 
own rate to six per cent, the Mutual 
Life will be discriminated against by 
borrowers.” And that is not all, con- 


tinues the report. Policyholders have 
been known to borrow at five per cent 
on their policies for the purpose of loan- 
ing at six per cent. The company also 
notes that interest rates generally have 
been advancing and asserts that its in- 
terest receipts on bonds purchased in 
1913 are more than one-half per cent 
greater than those yielded by older 
bonds, while its real estate loans in 
1913 show earnings seven-tenths of one 
per cent higher than older loans of that 
kind. 

Of course, it may be urged by some 
policyholders, by way of reply, that the 
money is there for them to borrow; 
that they have given for it the security 
demanded by the lender; and that it is 
nobody’s business what they do with it. 
They may -insist that they exercize only 
an acknowledged right in borrowing at 
five and lending at six. Or for that mat- 
ter, that they may borrow at six, or 
any other rate, and invest the money 
in an excursion to Europe for the whole 
family. 

True enough. But it doesn’t happen 
to be a question of personal liberty that 
we are discussing. Life insurance is a 
form of thrift. It is, first, a protective 
measure, developing later into a pro- 
cess of conservation. It aims to save 
money; not to lose it, or spend it. To 
build a sanctuary of refuge against the 
desolating assaults of an implacable 
enemy. As the management of the Mu- 
tual points out, the day may come when 
the policyholder may need to exercize 
the loan privilege in defense of his own 
fireside by borrowing enough money to 
pay his premium with and keep the in- 
surance in force. If he has borrowed 
all he can on the policy, and has either 
lost or spent it, and lacks the premium 
on its due date, how is the insurance 
to be kept intact? 

To make an end: it is not the use of 
the loan privilege we write against; it 
is the abuse of it. If you borrow, then 
repay. But this class of loan is seldom 
repaid. There’s the trouble for “Jean 
an’ the bairns.” 


SHIFTING GROUND 


As the result of the extension of 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
thruout the country, employers’ liability 
insurance is showing a marked decline. 
While it is difficult to segregate the 
premiums in the official returns for 
each liability line, of which there are 
six or eight, as those accruing from 
employers’ alone make up all but a very 
small proportion of the whole, a com- 
parison of the total figures appearing 
in the reports credited under the gen- 
eral head, “liability insurance,” will 
serve approximately to indicate the 
movement now under way. In 1912 the 
total liability premiums for forty-nine 
companies were $49,276,079. This in- 
cludes also all that was received for the 
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DIVIDENDS 








The Board of Directors of The American Cotton 
Oil Company, on Muy 5, 1914, declared a semi- 
annual dividend of three per cent. upon the Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable June 1, 
1914, at the Banking House of Winslow, Lanier & 
Co., 59 Cedar street, New York City. The Stock 
Transfer Books of the Company will be closed on 
May 15, 1914, at 3 p. m., —_ will remain closed 
until June 2, -_ at 10 a. 

USTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 


FEDERAL LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 16. 
No. 60 Broadway, New York, May 6, 1914. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the sixteenth quarterly dividend of one and one- 
half per cent. on the preferred stock of the Fed- 
eral Light & Traction Company, payable June 1, 
1914, to the stockholders of record as of the close 
of business May 15, 1914. Checks will be mailed. 
‘Books for the transfer of the preferred stock of 
the company will not be closed. 
L. C. GERRY, Treasurer. 








Office of International Silver Company, 
Meriden, Conn., May 15, 1914. 
Coupons No. 31 of the First Mortgage Bonds of 
this Company due June 1, 1914, will be paid on and 
after that date on presentation at the American 
Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, New 
York City. 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 





LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 

St. Louis, Mo., April 29, 1914. 
A quarterly dividend of three (3%) per cent. 
was this day declared upon the Common Stock of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable on June 
1, 1914, to Common Stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 15, 1914. Checks will be 

mailed. T. T. ANDBRSON, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
New York, May 6th, 1914. 
The Board of Directors of NiLES-BEMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this day declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE- __- 
PER CENT. upon the PREFERRED STOCK 
the Company, payable May 15th, 1914. The x. 
fer books will close at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon of May 7, 1914, and will reopen at 10 o’clock 
in the forenoon of May 16th, 1914. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY. 

New York, May 6th, 1914. 
The Board of Directors of PRATT & WHITNEY 
COMPANY has this day declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. upon the PREFERRED STOCK of the 
Company, payable May 15, 1914. The transfer 
books will close at 3 o’clock in the afternoon of 
May 7, 1914, and will reopen at 10 o’clock in the 

forenoon of May 16, 1914 
CHARLES L. “CORNELL, Treasurer. 


THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 

The regularly quarterly dividend (fifth quarter) 
of 1%% has been declared on the Preferred stock 
of this Corporation, payable June 1, 1914, to 

stockholders of record May 20, 1914 
H. S. COLETTE, Secretary. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION, 
43 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. 

The regular quarterly dividend (fifth quarter) 
of 1% per cent. has been declared on the preferred 
stock of this Corporation, payable June 1, 1914, 
to stockholders of record May 18, 1914. 

T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 


MEETING 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., May 9, 1914. 
The stock transfer books will, for the purposes 
of the annual stockholders’ meeting, to be held 
on June 10, 1914, be closed on May 23, 1914, at 
12 o’clock m., and opened = the 1ith day of 
June, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. 
JAMES C. BENNETT, Secretary. 





























AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
& man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
-OLIT LIFE INSURANCE COMP ’ 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 














comparatively small amount of work- 
men’s compensation insurance as was 
written. In 1913 the total liability pre- 
miums (exclusive of workmen’s com- 
pensation) were $41,677,363, about 
$7,500,000 less. But there also show in 
1913 premiums on workmen’s compen- 
sation business aggregating $14,733,- 
596. 

The alteration, however, is more 
clearly demonstrated by the compara- 
tive loss ratios of the two years. In 
1912 the losses paid ‘were $53,771,314, 
which is fifty-two per cent of the pre- 
miums. In 1913 the losses paid totaled 
$29,260,073, or seventy-two per cent of 
the premiums. The mass is shifting 
from employers’ liability insurance to 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
The premium totals of the former will 
steadily decrease, while those of the 
latter will as steadily increase; and the 
loss ratio of the former will constantly 
climb until all obligations now out- 
standing are discharged. For some 
time to come there will be use for em- 
ployers’ liability policies, but it will be 
almost exclusively in combination with 
or supplementary to workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage. As an independent 
source of income it is destined for a 
minor role. 


NOTES AND ANSWERS 


J. L. Cunningham, forty-seven years 
in the service of the Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Company, and since 1892 its presi- 
dent, has resigned all official connection 
and is succeeded in the presidency by 
Russell A. Little, son of the founder of 
the company. Mr. Cunningham is re- 
garded in fire insurance circles as one 
of the few great managing under- 
writers in the United States. 

The workmen’s compensation law en- 
acted by the New York Legislature last 
December becomes operative thruout 
the state on July 1 next. The Insurance 
Department, collaborating with repre- 
sentatives of the companies which pur- 
pose writing the business, is now en- 
gaged in formulating a system of pre- 
mium rating. It is probable that the 
schedule used will represent 243 per 
cent of the rates now in use in Massa- 
chusetts. 


H. G. A. (S. M. A.), Staunton, Vir- 
ginia.—The prospective value of stock 
in new life insurance companies is pure- 
ly speculative. The probability of loss 
is greater than that of gain. The supply 
of such companies is already excessive, 
and new ones are at serious disadvan- 
tage in securing a footing, so severe is 
the competition. Stock ir those ventures 
cannot be regarded as securities and 
money put into them is not invested— 
it is hazarded. 

R. A. P., Denver, Colorado.—The 
company you refer to commenced busi- 
ness in 1898. Its financial condition on 
January 1, 1914, was as follows: Total 
assets, $937,703; total liabilities (includ- 
ing $250,000 capital stock), $815,174; 
net surplus, $122,529. (Surplus to pol- 
icyholders, is $372,529.) The company’s 
total income in 1913 was $1,038,326; 
total disbursements, $939,530. It is ca- 
pably managed and is fair in its treat- 
ment of policyholders. 


How a Hobby 


It has long been a 
hobby of mine to 


select tobaccos out of the 
commonplace. 

Friends. who smoked and 
liked my _ private 
have relied on me for years 
for their supplies. The cir- 
cle of users has grown until 
what began as a pastime has 
now become a serious busi- 
ness undertaking. 

So I have decided to com- 
mercialize my hobby. And I 


can now offer to those who 


love an exceptional smoke a 
wider choice of cigars than 
heretofore. There are ten dif- 
ferent blends, made up to 


suit varying tastes—each B 


with the same unusual Ha- 
vana base—each a cigar of 
exquisite flavor and aroma. 
I have no salesmen’s sal- 
aries or expenses to pay. So 
you will find my prices sur- 
prisingly low. I ship to you 
direct at pretty close to my 
original cost. 
a critical smoker you will be 
delighted to get the very 


cigar you most enjoy. I make 
a rather extraordinary offer 
It will pay you to 


below. 
take advantage of it. 


Five Cigars Free 


If you will send me ro cent 


s 
towards forwarding expenses, I 
will mail you trial cigars—Pane- 
tela shape—my private “J. R. W.” 
Smoke five 
with me—convince yourself. If 
they please you I will send future 
supplies at my low Parcel —_ 


monogram brand. 


price: $5 per hundred, $2.60 
50, all charges prepaid. 


—or your business card, and 
now for these cigars. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
831 Lockwood Building, Buffalo, N. ¥. (42) 


Havana 


And if you are 


Oth ood 
sliapes and blends at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Use your letter- 

|. Please—stating your position 
write 


Outgrew Itself 
































Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., 





Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New 


was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
The latter company was liquidated and 


name. 
part of its capital, to the exten 
was used, with 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
repaid with a bonus and interest 
tion of .two years. 
During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 


to the value of........ cee eames 045,826.00 


Received premiums thereon 

the extent of.......... 
Paid losses during that period 
— — of — s 


GeemMed .cccccccccee 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 
GE TMB. cc cccncccoscccces 
Interest paid on. ‘certificates 
amounts to... 
On December 381, "1913, ‘the as 
sets of the company 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 


miums terminated during the 
reducing the cost of insurance. 


For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
redeemed, in accordance with the char- 


“— 


A. RA Pres. 
CORNELIUS MILDERT. Vice-Pres. 
WALTPR WOOD PARSONS, 24 Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-P 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, 


consent of the stockholders, by 


New York 


York in 1842, 


t of $100,000, 


Company and 
at the expira- 


282, 298,429.80 
141,567,550.30 


89,740,400.00 
82,497,340.00 

7,243,060.00 
22,585,640. 25 


13,259,024.16 


year, thereby 


res. 
Sec. 
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‘AROUND THE WORLD 
THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 


Two Grand Cruises by Sister Ships 


CINCINNATI, January 16th, 1915 


AND 


CLEVELAND, January 31st, 1915 


From New York to the principal cities of the world—including a visit to the 


IND. 


San Diego (Cincinnati) and Panama Pacific (Cleveland) Exposition pase 
135 DAYS $900 UP Including all necessary expenses —25c— 


afloat and ashore 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 


for a double 

disc Travel Re- 

cord, and picture 
booklet—“A Day in 
Berlin,” by the well- 
known lecturer, E. M. 


Po 





Newman. It may be played 
on any talking machine. 
Philadelphia Minneapolis Pittsburgh Other Records in preparation. 
New Orleans’ Baltimore San Francisco 
Boston St. Louis Chicago H. A. L., Travel Record Dept. 
Montreal 


45 Broadway 


New York 



































Ambitious, productive and trust- 
worthy Life Agents may be bene- 
fited by corresponding with the 


AN ANNUITY 


is an agreement to pay a certain sum an 
nually. This may be either during a life 
time, or for a fixed number of years, or a 


combination of the two. In a Life Annuity BERKSHIRE 
the return on the investment is large, but the 
principal sooner or later is extinguished. 


There are Annuities which pay a good rate 
on the investment and at the same time re- 
turn a considerable part of it in case of || OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
death. | Inc. 1851 

For detailed information write to the 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance | 
Company Hartford, Connecticut 


COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1851 


Life Insurance Company 


New policies with modern pro- 
visions, Attractive literature. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W.S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 




















ART AND ARTISTS 


The University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum has bought the Alexander Scott 
collection of rare art works from Tibet, 
numbering several hundred specimens 
illustrating the whole range of art in 
Tibet and said to be the largest collec- 
tion of the kind, so far as known, in the 
civilized world. 


For many years picturesque Lyme, 
Connecticut, has been the summer 
haunt of a large number of American 
painters, and that town is soon to have 
a handsome art gallery of its own, if 
the plans of these artists and certain 
art patrons, who have set about rais- 
ing a fund of $40,000 for the purpose, 
do not miscarry. They held an exhibi- 
tion in New York recently as part of 
their campaign. 

Every visitor to New York who cares 
for etchings should see the splendid ex- 
hibition of the work of Sir Francis 
Seymour Haden, now on view in the 
Print Gallery (Room 321) of the New 
York Public Library. This collection of 
Haden’s etchings, one of the few large 
and notable ones, in America at least, 
forms part of the S. P. Avery collection 
of prints, which is one of the great 
artistic possessions of the library. The 
completeness of the collection affords 
an exceptional opportunity for study 
of the varied manifestations of Haden’s 
art, and further interest is added by a 
group of portraits of Haden by Legros 
and others. 


A new and interesting experiment 
in art training is announced by the 
Ethical Culture School, New York, 
which is about to organize a school of 
arts based on a recognition of the in- 
terrelation of art with science, history 
and literature. Students who have sat- 
isfactorily completed their second high- 
school year may elect art as a major 
subject, giving at least two hours a day 
to the theory and practise of design, 
drawing from object and life, and to 
some form of handicraft. Physics, his- 
tory, music, physical culture, and one 
modern language will be included in 
the course, each presented largely from 
the point of view of its close relation 
to the arts. This will be followed by 
more specialized professional training, 
if the plan works out favorably. 


A few days ago when the adjoining 
galleries of the handsome new estab- 
lishment of the Knoedlers at Fifth ave- 
nue and Forty-sixth street contained 
respectively the Canfield collection of 
little gems of painting by Whistler and 
the annual exhibition of the Associa- 
tion of Women Painters and Sculptors, 
one “burbling” visitor was overheard to 
exclaim “My gracious! What! Did 
Whistler paint all these?” as he stum- 
bled into the larger gallery and opened 
his eyes on the heterogeneous gathering 
of one hundred pictures in almost every 
modern mode and style (except indeed 
that of the inimitable James McNeill 
himself), not to mention the sculpture. 
The joke was too good for anybody 
present to enlighten him and so spoil 
his dream of masterpieces. And anyway 
the women’s show contained several 
praiseworthy and enjoyable works. 
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C AL E N D A R 


Play for the French amateur golf 
championship commences at La Boulie 
on May 25. 

The American Library Association 
will hold its annual conference in 
Washington May 25-30. Headquarters, 
The New Willard. 

At Toronto, May 25, 26 and 27, will 
be held the sixth national conference on 
city planning. 

The United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations has announced 
public hearings on these subjects: May 
25-29, The Building Trades of New 
York City; June 1, 2, Industrial Educa- 
tion, Apprenticeship, and the Adminis- 
tration of Child Labor Laws; June 3-5, 
The Men’s Garment Trade of New York 
City; June 8, 9, The Dock Workers of 
New York City; June 10-12, The De- 
partment Stores of New York City. The 
commission is at present sitting in the 
New York City Hall. 


The annual Harvard-Cornell regatta 
will be held on the Charles at Cam- 
bridge on May 26. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation meets at the University of 
North Dakota, at Grand Forks, on May 
26, 27 and 28. 


On May 27 the College of History, 
the first completed building of the 
American University, a national Metho- 
dist institution at Washington, will be 
dedicated and opened for use. 


At Lake Mohonk, New York, the 
Twentieth Conference on International 
Arbitration is called by Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Smiley for May 27, 28 and 29. 


Delegates representing commercial, 
financial and industrial organizations 
will hold a National Foreign Trade 
Convention in Washington on May 27 
and 28, their purpose being to promote 
American commerce in the markets of 
the world. 

The famous Derby will be run at 
Epsom on May 27 and The Oaks on 





May 29, the summer meeting being 
scheduled for May 26-29. 

On May 28 and 29, 1914, the School 
of Mines-of Columbia University will 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. Commencement falls on 
June 8. 


The ‘“intercollegiates”—track and 
field championships—will be held in the 
Harvard Stadium on May 29 and 30. 

The Lehigh University Bach Festival 
is to be held on May 29 and 30. 

The 500-mile automobile race at In- 
dianapolis will be run on May 30. 


The Cunard’s new liner, the “Aqui- 
tania,” will leave Liverpool on her 
maiden trip on May 30, sailing from 
New York in return on June 10. 

At Sheepshead Bay, beginning May 
30, will be held the Long Island Kennel 
Club’s annual show. 

The international horse show in Lon- 
don will be open from June 4 to 16. 

During the week beginning June 8 
the second annual International Mov- 
ing Picture Trades Exposition will be 
held in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 


The annual International Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce will be held 
in Paris during the week beginning 
June 8. 

The Governors’ Conference—dubbed 
the House of Governors in its earlier 
meetings—will convene at Madison, 
Wisconsin, on June 9. 

Polo matches for the International 
Cup are scheduled for June 9 and 18. 

The Conference of the World’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association, at 
Stockholm, June 10 to 18, is the fifth 
quadrennial session. 


Beginning June 13, the metropolitan 
tennis tournament will be held at the 
West Side Lawn Tennis Club, Forest 
Hills, Long Island. 


The Yale-Harvard baseball series 
will be played on June 16, at Yale, June 
17, at Harvard, and June 20, at Boston, 
in case of a tie. 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
meets in Boston from June 17 to 25. 

Yale and Harvard meet in their an- 
nual regatta on the Thames at New 
London on June 19. 

The tenth annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica will be held at Toronto, June 21-25. 


The Middle States championships are 
to begin at the Orange Lawn Tennis 
Clubs, South Orange, New Jersey, on 
June 22. 

The Poughkeepsie regatta will be 
rowed on June 26. Columbia, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, Syracuse, Washington 
and isconsin meet for the college 
championship of America. 


The Eastern Student Conference of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion will be held at Silver Bay, New 
York, July 21 to 30. Other student con- 
ferences are arranged for Eagle’s Mere. 
Pennsylvania, June 23 to July 3; Asil- 
omar, California, August 4 to 13; Estes 
Park, Colorado, August 25 to Septem- 
ber 4; Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August 
25 to September 4. 


The races for the America’s Cup are 


to be held at New York on September 
10, 12 and 15. 


The Royal Historical Society of Eng- 
land is beginning preparations to cele- 
brate the seven hundredth anniversary 
of the grant of magna charta, on June 
15, 1915. : 
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© Edwin Levick 


FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE AMERICA’S CUP 


THE “RESOLUTE,” FIRST TO TAKE THE WATER OF THE THREE YACHTS BUILT TO MEET 
SIR THOMAS’ CHALLENGE, ON HER FIRST TRIAL IN NARRAGANSETT BAY 
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